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Aw attempt, which will surely be speedily 
successful, is now being made to enlarge the 
Salisbury and South Wilts Museum in order 
to provide additional space for the exhibition 
of the many objects of interest that for lack 
of room are now hidden from sight. Adjoin- 
ing the circular room is an old dilapidated 
building at present disused ; this it is pro- 
posed to repair and enlarge as a memorial to 
the late honorary curator of the museum, 
Mr. J. E. Nightingale, F.S.A., who took so 
keen an interest in all that concerned the 
welfare of this museum. The sum required 
to carry out the above scheme will be about 
4250; this it is confidently hoped there 
will be no difficulty in raising, seeing how 
much the existence of such a museum as 
that of Salisbury is appreciated, over 16,000 
persons having visited it during the past 
year. Subscriptions may be paid in direct 
to the “Nightingale Memorial Account,” 
Messrs. Pinckneys’ Bank, Salisbury ; H. P. 
Blackmore, hon. director; G. H. Bourne, 
chairman ; Geo. F. Henbest, hon. secretary ; 
J. R. Yelf, hon. treasurer ; or to E. Doran 
Webb, F.S.A., City Chambers, Salisbury, 
who is the present honorary curator. 


- | 
The Royal Historical Society has decided, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Frederic Harrison, to 
take steps to commemorate the centenary of 
the death of Gibbon in a suitable manner. 
A representative committee is being formed 
for this purpose, and it is hoped that arrange- 
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ments may be made for the delivery of an 
address as well as for an exhibition of por- 
traits, MSS., and other relics of the great 
historian during the ensuing autumn. Those 
who are willing to assist in this work are re- 
quested to communicate with either of the 
honorary secretaries, Mr. P. E. Dove, 1, 
Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr. 
Hubert Hall, 3, Staple Inn, W.C. 


We mentioned some considerable time ago 
in our archeological news the discovery by 
Mr. W. Potter, of Old Parks, Kirkoswald, 
Cumberland, of an incense cup in a large 
heap of stones which the County Council 
were carting from a field on his farm for 
road-making purposes. A second was found 
last autumn containing a few small beads 
which appear to be of cannel coal. Frag- 
ments of large burial urns were also found, 
but in a very smashed and broken condition. 
Several slabs were found in the centre of 
the mound, once evidently part of a cist, 
having very curious markings incised upon 
them. These have been photographed, and 
will be reproduced in the local society’s 
Transactions. A similar heap of stones 
exists in the next field, and waits explora- 
tion. Old Parks farmhouse is believed to 
have been the residence of the keeper of the 
deer when Kirkoswald Castle was inhabited. 
Just above it is the site of one of the 
medizval beacons. A silver penny of 
Edward I., and some pottery of various 
dates, Roman and Medizval, were recently 
found in pulling down an old house in the 
village of Kirkoswald. 


&¢ 
The condition of things with regard to the 
management of the parish church of Stratford- 
on-Avon has not infrequently come before 
the public during recent years after an un- 
enviable fashion. If the local papers are 
correct, a further blunder has now been 
perpetrated. “One of the churchwardens 
has sold as old lumber the ancient carved 
oak and panelled doors of the north porch 
of the parish church so celebrated as the 
burial-place of Shakespeare. The vicar and 
other churchwardens knew nothing of the 
matter until the sale was effected. The 
doors were erected a century before Shake- 
speare’s time, and recently were temporarily 
B 
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removed to disclose some old carving, and a 
peculiar holy-water stoup in the porch. The 
doors weigh half a ton, and are in perfect 
condition. The churchwardens thought they 
might be converted into a little ready money, 
and it is stated that the purchaser meant to 
use them in the- construction of a pig-sty, 
During their removal, however, inquirjes 
were set on foot; and now the purchager js 
being implored to restore the doors, but he 
naturally wants to make a profit out of the 
transaction. The inhabitants are most 
anxious to have the historic doors restored 
and rehung, so that the church may present, 
as near as possible, the appearance it did in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime.” 


This irregular alienation of the carved oak 
and panelled doors of the north porch of the 
parish church of Stratford-on-Avon has not, 
however, been without compensation, for the 
fact has been brought plainly before the 
readers of more than one London daily paper 
that the sale was entirely uncanonical and 
illegal. Rev. F. A. H. Vinon points out in 
the Standard that without the consent of the 
bishop of the diocese, the rector or vicar, 
both churchwardens, and the parishioners, 
no church property can be alienated or dis- 
posed of in any way whatever. Ignorance of 
this has unfortunately caused irreparable 
mischief and loss, particularly when “ restora- 
tion” (so-called) is taking place. In 1891 
an unusually interesting medizval bell was 
irregularly sold (for about a third, even. less, 
of its value) from a village church in the 
diocese of Salisbury. Mr. Vinon lost no 
time in calling the attention of the bishop to 
this irregular alienation. He took steps for its 
recovery ; hence it = rests in its old home. 
4 te 

Is not the following epitaph, which is plainly 
to be read ona stone in the churchyard of 
Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York, the only one 
in which a stage-coach is mentioned ? 


‘* Here 
rest the remains of 
RICHARD the Son of Fenwick Kidd 
(of Morpeth in Northumberland), 
who was unfortunately Killed by the 
overturning of the London Stage Coach 
near the Mount; October 15th, 1768, 
aged I9 years.” 


It is proposed to publish a facsimile print of 
the fine pen-and-ink drawing, by Monsieur 


H. L. S. Bte. Guilmant, of Repton School, 
of the Saxon crypt at Repton. The size of 
the picture will be 18 by 22 inches, exclusive 
of margin; it will be reproduced in per- 
manent photography, as a companion to the 
same artist’s view of Repton School. The 
print will be issued as soon as a sufficient 
number of names are sent in to Mr. Richard 
Keene, publisher, Derby. ‘The price to sub- 
scribers is 15s. 
&¢ & 

With respect to the rudely incised tile found 
at Silchester, described on p. 261 of the last 
issue of the Antiguary, Mr. A. Hall writes 
to us doubting whether it is intended to be 
the head of a “bos longifrons.” “Is it 
not,” he says, “meant for a horse? The 
vertical lines over the neck stand for the 
mane. ‘The pointed ears are not bovine; 
they look asinine, but are not impossible in 


the horse.” 
ff ¢ 


Mr. Henry Stone, of Exeter, points out to 
us (in reference to the review of ‘‘ Leadwork ” 
in the last number of the Anztiguary, p. 275) 
that the font of Great Plumstead, Norfolk, 
can no longer be included in the list of 
ancient lead fonts. This font unfortunately 
perished in the fire which played such havoc 
with the church of Great Plumstead in 1891. 
An illustration of this font was given in our 
quarterly contemporary the e/iguary for 


April, 1892. 
¢ & 


The parish church of Church Brampton, 
Northamptonshire, has several points of 
interest, but the most noteworthy object is an 
old oak-chest in the vestry, which is covered 
with elaborate ironwork, wrought in handsome 
and effective patterns. A lady (Miss Adela 
Cox) has sent us a drawing of part of the 
graceful ironwork on each side of the key- 
hole. The chest is fastened by a lock in 
the centre, and two hasps for padlocks at 
the sides. The ironwork extends over the 
ends and back of the chest as well as the 
front, and originally the lid was covered in 
the same manner. There is a woodcut of 
this chest in the fifth edition of Parker’s 
Glossary of Gothic Architecture (1851); its 
date seems to be circa 1300. 


A considerable effort is now being made to 
popularize the study of Stonehenge. An 
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exhibition was opened on May 19 at Wood- 
house Park, near Shepherd’s Bush Green, 
where a full-sized model of Stonehenge “as 
it was ” is one of the chief attractions. This 
model is the work of Mr. J. A. Randell, of 
Devizes, who claims that he has constructed 
it from actual measurement of the stones 
still standing and lying on the site. Mr. 
Randell, in his short letter to the chairman 
of the Woodhouse Park Committee, coolly 
assumes that this structure was a temple, 
and assigns its date with actual precision to 
the year 460 B.c. He might as well when 
he was about it have given the actual day 
and hour when the work was begun, together 
with the name of the architect. The hand- 
book that is sold on the grounds contains 
an admirable account of Stonehenge, sum- 
marizing the various theories as to its age 
and purpose, which is the work of the 
capable pen of the Rev. E. H. Goddard, 
hon. sec. of the Wilts Archzological Society. 
The interest in this exhibition is enhanced 
by a large collection of engravings, drawings, 
and photographs of Stonehenge lent by Mr. 
William Cunnington. 
¢, 
fo 

Whatever may be said against the late Dr. 
Ferguson’s opinion (Rude Stone Monuments, 
1872) that the whole structure is post-Roman 
and of the fifth century, no truly scientific 
archeologist can deny that his ideas are 
worthy of close consideration. He was the 


first to draw the attention of antiquaries to 
the study of rude-stone monuments, not 








merely in Great Britain and France, but in 
Scandinavia, Spain, Northern Africa, Pales- 
tine, Arabia, India, and the coasts of the 
Black Sea, as well as to the remarkable fact 
that megalithic monuments are to this day 
still being erected in North-Eastern India. 
It may safely be said, as Mr. Goddard 
remarks, that in the further prosecution of 
this comparative study of rude-stone archi- 
tecture, and in the scientific use of the spade 
in excavations at Stonehenge, Abury, and on 
the sites of other circles, lies the chief hope 
of the ultimate reading of the riddle which 
has puzzled so many generations. Mr. 
Randell has a rival in the ridiculous in Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett, who in lack and White, 
November 25, 1893, gravely asserts that 
Stonehenge is neither British nor Roman, 
but is the work of the inhabitants of the lost 
continent of Atlantis, to whom, he tells us, the 
early civilizations of Egypt on the one side and 
of Mexico on the other alike owe their origin. 
ke te 
When the East Riding Antiquarian Society 
recently visited the church of Wetwang, 
some discussion took place on the note- 
worthy fact observable in several of the old 
Wold churches of a descent into the church 
of some 18 inches. That this was the original 
design of the Norman builders is manifest 
from those churches in which the Norman 
doorways still remain. It has been suggested 
that this construction was devised for the 
purpose of securing greater warmth and 
freedom from draughts. We shall be glad 
B 2 
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to know if ecclesiologists have noticed similar 
descents in other districts of England. We 
are quite aware that an occasional instance 
may be noticed elsewhere. It is said that a 
similar arrangement was usual with the old 
Danish churches. 


The sixth congress of Archzeological Societies 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries will 
be held at Burlington House on Monday, 
July 9, and Tuesday, July 10. An excursion 
will probably be arranged for Wednesday, 
July 11. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute at Shrewsbury, from July 24 
to August 1, promises to be a success. The 
following is the well-arranged programme, 
subject to some small modifications : July 24. 
—Keception by the Mayor at the Guildhall 
at noon; president’s address; perambula- 
tion of the town. July 25.—Pitchford Hall 
and Church, Acton Burnell Church and 
Castle ; Langley Chapel, Condover Hall and 
Church. July 26.—Tong Church and Lilles- 
hall Abbey. July 27.—High Ercall Church 
and Manor-house, and Haughmond Abbey. 
July 28.—Annual business meeting, Wroxeter, 
visiting the site of Uriconium and Wroxeter 
Church. July 30.—Ludlow Church and 
Castle ; Stokesay Castle. July 31.—Buildwas 
Abbey and Wenlock Priory. August 1 (extra 
day).—By invitation of the Shropshire Archze- 
ological Society, members of the Institute 
will be able to join the annual excursion of 
the Shropshire Society to Clun Castle and the 
neighbourhood. Mr. C. T. Ferguson, F.S.A., 
will be president of the Architectural Section, 
and Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., president of the 
Historical Section. 


- & & 
The Derbyshire Archeological Society are 
making arrangements for carrying out a past 
recommendation of the congress of archz- 
ological societies with regard to the transcrip- 
tion of charity boards. The following are 
their suggested methods: (1) To transcribe 
all existing charity boards or tablets, dated 
prior to 1800, now in churches, or which 
may have been removed therefrom ; (2) to 
transcribe all entries in old registers or other 
parish books pertaining to charities ; (3) to 
collect, where possible, oral tradition of the 


existence and contents of such boards or 
tablets when they have disappeared. 
¢ & & 

Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies, who is engaged on 
the Book of Public Arms, has been usefully 
drawing attention to the bogus public arms 
of Essex. Essex itself, like other counties, 
has no proper armorial bearings. The arms 
attributed to Harwich, Halstead, and South- 
end-on-Sea are of no authority. The picture- 
arms used by the Corporation of Southend 
are supremely ridiculous. Mr. Fox-Davies 
satirizes them as “Illustrated Bits” or 
“Comic Cuts.” The design is party per 
pale, on the dexter side a landscape repre- 
senting a well, on the sinister side a landscape 
representing an ecclesiastical building, on a 
chief a landscape representing a pier and 
esplanade, over all an inescutcheon “gules, 
charged with three seaxes fesseways proper,” 
being the arms usually attributed to the 
county of Middlesex! Crest, upon waves 
of the sea, a ship of three masts in full sail 
proper. Motto, “ Forti nihil difficile.” Col- 
chester, Maldon, Thackstead, Westham and 
Chelmsford seem all entitled to the arms 
they use. Saffron Walden has no armorial 
bearings. The seal represents a castle in 
base, and in fesse two towers, all joined with 
a circular wall embattled, and in the centre 
of the seal three saffron flowers slipped and 
leaved, with the legend, “Sigillum Comunis 
Ville de Walden in Comitatu Essex.” 


&¢ ek 
The remarkable revival in interest that the last 
few years has seen in all forms of bibliography 
and particularly in bookbinding is evidenced 
by the catalogue (No. 77) just issued by 
Messrs. Ellis and Elvy, of New Bond Street, 
the well-known dealers in rare books. They 
give two good plates of remarkable bindings, 
which they have now for sale. One of these 
is a handsome old English red morocco 
binding, the sides covered with gilt tooling 
of excellent design, and in perfect preserva- 
tion. It forms the cover to an octavo edition 
of Seneca’s Morals. The other one is a 
contemporary silk binding of much beauty, 
covering Het Nieuwe Testament (Amsterdam, 
1615). It has pretty designs of birds and 


flowers, worked with gold, silver, and coloured 
threads on the sides and backs, 
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Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Hilton, F.S.A., is engaged on a third volume 
of “Chronograms,” which will complete his 
laborious undertaking on a curious subject 
which he has made almost exclusively his 
own. The articles which Mr. Hilton has 
recently contributed to these columns will be 
revised, and form a part of the new volume. 


Che Heraldic Exhibition at the 
Society of Antiquaties. 
eee 
STIE President of the Society of 
§| Antiquaries, Sir Augustus Wollas- 
ton Franks, K.C.B., has signalized 
his accession to richly - merited 
“birthday honours” by causing to be col- 
lected together in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, within a very short period of 
time, a remarkable and most noteworthy 
collection illustrative of the highly interesting 
and historic subject of heraldry. The ex- 
hibition was on view from May 31 to June 13. 
It will be well in these pages to make a 
record of some of the more important matters 
thus brought together in Burlington House. 
In the entrance hall was exhibited a panel 
with painted diaper of Lions of England and 
Fleurs-de-lis of France, from the back of the 
prior’s stall in the cathedral church of 
Rochester, of fourteenth-century date, which 
was lent by the Dean and Chapter. Another 
most interesting relic, unfortunately in a bad 
light, was the Scotch royal banner borne at 
the battle of Worcester, 1651, lent by Rev. 
E. Francis Hay. Some remarkably good 
examples of heraldic cast-iron fire-backs were 
displayed in the hall, including two that bore 
the royal arms and the initials of Charles I. 
Among the contents of the wall-cases were 
German stoneware jugs or “Cullen pots,” 
with the arms and dates of Queen Elizabeth 
and James I. respectively, lent by Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber; a variety of heraldic 
pottery and porcelain ; an early seventeenth- 
century wooden cup, mounted in silver, with 
the arms of Scudamore, Robinson, and Lister 
(the President) ; and a wooden standing cup 
and cover, engraved with crests of Lisle, 
Herbert, Ferrers, Digby, Sydney, and Knollys, 
dated 1614 (Sir J. C. Robinson, F.S.A.). 









One of the chief attractions in the meeting- 
room on the ground-floor was the collection 
of relics of Edward the Black Prince from 
his tomb in the cathedral church of Canter- 
bury, which were kindly lent by the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury. They consist 
of the helm, crest, shield, surcoat, gauntlets, 
and sword-scabbard. Considering that this 
armour has been subject to the corroding 
influence of exposure above the tomb for 
more than five centuries, its decayed con- 
dition not only fails to excite surprise, but it 
is contrariwise not a little remarkable that it 
should be in any way extant in our days. 

The great tilting helm of iron weighs 
seven pounds. If placed on the head it now 
seems awkward and large, but the leathern 
cap inside is almost worn away, and the 
helm, moreover, when in use would be 
supported by the rest of the armour. The 
small holes are noticeable through which the 
series of ties to fasten the cap were passed, 
and also those by which the crest was 
attached and rendered secure. The gilded 
lion, with a wondrous fine and prolonged 
tail, that forms the crest of the helm, is light, 
being made of leather, cunningly ornamented 
with gesso work representing the hair, which 
has been affixed in diamond-shaped pieces. 
The animal has now a singularly vacant look 
about the wide-opened mouth, but this is 
caused by the absence of the once protruding 
tongue of glowing red. The great shield of 
France and England quarterly is of embossed 
leather. The gauntlets are of latten, and still 
retain the leather gloves within. When per- 
fect each of the knuckles of the gauntlets was 
ornamented with a small gilt lioncel; one of 
these, which is loose, is still preserved. The 
leathern sword-scabbard and buckle yet re- 
main, though the sword itself is missing ; 
“they say” that Oliver Cromwell appro- 
priated the sword when visiting the cathedral 
church of Canterbury. The surcoat was 
laced up the back, and originally richly orna- 
mented in due heraldic colours embroidered 
on velvet and padded with cotton wool. 
Age and exposure have turned the colours 
into a faded greenish brown. It is not a 
little remarkable that the arms of neither the 
shield nor the surcoat bear any label of 
cadency. Mr. St. John Hope ingeniously 
conjectures that this singular omission can 
only be accounted for on the supposition 
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that the relics were really those of Edward IIL, 
and not of his son the Black Prince, and that 
they were hung up over the son’s tomb by 
the king’s order as a mark of his deep affec- 
tion. The somewhat intricate question of the 
royal cadency labels and their charges of the 
fourteenth century were well illustrated in this 
room by casts of the shields from the tombs 
of Bishop Burgersh, in Lincoln Cathedral, 
and of Prince Edmund, Duke of York, at 
King’s Langley, Hertfordshire. Some surprise 
having been expressed at the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury permitting these royal 
relics to be moved to London, it may be 
well to state that one object to be gained was 
the obtaining the opinion of experts as to 
their future preservation. 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
also lent the shield of King Henry V. from 
the abbey church of Westminster. 

Another interesting relic from Cobham 
church, Kent, was the armet from the tomb 
of Sir George Brooke, K.G., eighth Lord 
Cobham, who died in 1558, with the wooden 
crest of a Soldan’s head; the date of the 
armet is 1480-1500. 

The Earl of Verulam supplied an oblong 
carpet, possibly used as a state table-cover, 
embroidered with the royal arms, and with 
those of Ipswich, and the quaint icicles (‘‘hoar- 
bottles ”) of Harbottle. Two most handsome 
embroidered silk hangings, with the arms of 
Henry and Elizabeth Wentworth, of Blaken- 
ham, Suffolk, circa 1560, were from the 
President’s collection. 

The most valuable and interesting thing, 
however, in the meeting room yet remains to 
be mentioned. ‘This was the Westminster 
Tournament Roll, from the Heralds’ College, 
which only a favoured few have hitherto been 
able to inspect, and that under much 
restricted conditions. It was probably 
painted for Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter, 
for the solemn joust held at Westminster, 
February 13, 1509-10, in honour of the 
birth of the short-lived Prince Henry. The 
roll is 59 feet 6 inches long, so that some 
portions at the beginning and end had to be 
doubled back, as the side of the room was 
not long enough for its entire exhibition. 
The figures, which are beautifully represented 
in colours and gold and silver, average about 
7 inches in height. Unfortunately, the silver 


has lost its burnish and turned aimost black. 





The roll is divided into three parts—the pro- 
cession to the tournament, the tilt itself, and 
the return from the tournament. The roll 
begins and ends with the monogram of H. 
and K. for the king and his queen, Katharine 
of Aragon, with the badge of a dimidiated 
rose. Among the very numerous points ‘of 
interest in this roll may be noted the different 
manner in which the heralds and the pursui- 
vants wear the tabard, this garment being 
twisted round in the case of the pursuivants 
so that the front and back lappets fell on the 
shoulders. Two or three of the more 
elaborately dressed pages wear their hair in 
nets. The horses have great bells fastened 
on the top of the cruppers, after the same 
fashion that still survives in the state horse- 
trappings of Persia. The figure of the king 
on the return journey, clad in a kind of 
richly embroidered cosy-looking dressing- 
gown, is most amusing; it is entitled “Le 
Roy desarmey.” Some exceedingly gallant- 
looking gentlemen in the first procession are 
labelled “‘ Les Gorgyas de la Court.” What 
does this title mean? Can it refer to their 
gorgeous apparel as gentlemen-at-arms of the 
royal court? Skinner’s Ztymologicon (1671) 
says: “Gorgeous, 4 Fr. G. Gorgias, splendide 
et ambitiose vestitus.” 

In several table-cases in the meeting-room 
were a valuable collection of richly illumi- 
nated books contributed by the Queen, the 
Heralds’ College, Viscount Dillon, Lord 
Crawford, etc., and a choice number of 
heraldic seals. ‘The most valuable of these, 
both from the College of Arms, were (1) the 
original MS. of Nicholas Upton’s treatise De 
Studio Militari, circa 1440; and (2) an 
English Armoury, beautifully painted on 
vellum, which was begun in the reign of 
Edward III., 1447, with a preamble on 
tournaments, jousts, and tilting, and remark- 
able for the number of families having a 
badge as well as arms and crest. The best 
of those lent by the Queen was the Register of 
the Guild of St. Anne of Ghent, with portrait 
and arms of Margaret of York, sister of Edward 
IV. and Richard III., and wife of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, circa 1467. 

In the great library upstairs, the side 
opposite the range of windows was taken up 
by a huge screen, on which was hung a fine 
series of about fifty grants of arms in chrono- 
logical order. ‘lhe earliest of these were the 
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letters patent of Henry VI., granting arms to 
his colleges of Eton and King’s. They are 
both dated January 1, 1448-49, and were 
obviously the work of the same scribe and 
the same illuminator ; it is curious to reflect 
that these two documents have once more 
been brought into close juxtaposition after 
having been separated for four and a half 
centuries. The latest of these records is an 
exemplification granted to Lord Byron, the 
poet, in 1822. At one end of the room hung 
a fine cloth-of-gold pall embroidered with the 
arms and badges (rose and portcullis) of 
Henry VII., lent by the University of Oxford. 
At the other end were a collection of the 
embroidered tabards of Sir William Dugdale 
and other later officers of arms. On a table 
we noticed the crown made for Charles II. 
at the Restoration; the jewels have been 
transferred to the present crown. Near this 
were five small cushions from the church of 
Catworth, Herts, formed from early fourteenth- 
century cope orphreys, bearing embroidered 
shields and figures of saints. 

A wealth of illuminated pedigrees, patents 
of nobility, rubbings of remarkable brasses, 
adorned the walls of the various rooms, whilst 
other table-cases contained an interesting 
variety of early books, badges, chains, jewels, 
watches, etc., all selected because of their 
heraldic treatment. 

We are glad to know that an illustrated 
catalogue of this highly important collection, 
limited to 250 copies, will be issued at a price 
not exceeding 31s. 6d., providing a sufficient 
number of subscribers’ names are received. 

The success of this interesting exhibition, 
gathered together at a very short notice, was 
mainly due to the industry and exceptional 
heraldic knowledge of Mr. W. H. St. John 


Hope. | 
Ri. al 
buggate Dikes.* 


By THE REv. E. MAULE CoLg, M.A., F.G.S. 
Siellitaiadnie 
aia) GLANCE at the map will show that 
the high plateau of the Yorkshire 
Wolds has been cut up by denuda- 
tion, and carved out into an intri- 
cate network of dales, somewhat resembling 


* This paper was read before the members of the 
East Riding Antiquarian Society, at Huggate Dikes, 


branching coral. Except on the actual 
water-parting it is impossible to pass from 
one point to another without descending and 
ascending a daleside. In the district im- 
mediately under review some of the dales 
south of Garrowby Hill top (800 feet) descend 
into the Vale of York, but the larger, longer 
and more numerous run in an opposite 
direction, and combining into two, one on 
either side of Wetwang, eventually form a 
single dale bottom between Garton Station 
and Craike Hill, and so pass into Holder- 
ness. 

It is with the branch south of the village 
of Wetwang (235 feet) that we have now to 
deal. At a point known as Middleham 
Plantation, about a mile and a quarter west 
from Wetwang, this dale divides into two, 
one section, with several sub-branches, termi- 
nating at the village of Huggate; the other, 
with one deep off-shoot in the direction of 
Fridaythorpe, running up to Huggate Dikes. 
This latter, called Horse Dale, is very deep, 
being cut nearly 200 feet into the solid chalk, 
with a very steep side facing the north. Just 
below the summit of this steep side runs an 
entrenchment, originating in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilham, many miles away, and con- 
necting with Huggate Dikes. 

Turning now to the opposite, or western, 
side of the Wolds, we find a deep dale, with 
numerous branches, running up from Pock- 
lington, past Millington, to the same point— 
Huggate Dikes. A narrow neck of high 
ground (650 feet) separates the heads of these 
two dales, the one, remember, terminating in 
Holderness, the other in the Vale of York; 
so that were it not for the neck, less than 
half a mile broad, there might be a con- 
tinuous comparatively level passage from the 
one district to the other. Across this neck 
have been constructed the series of entrench- 
ments which the members of the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society are to-day invited to 
examine. 

You will observe that this is the only piece 
of level ground existing on the high Wolds, 
across which any persons could pass from 
north to south, or vice versd, without having 





on May 29, 1894. Mr. Cole has kindly consented to 
its appearance in the Amtiguary, as it forms an in- 
teresting sequel to his series of papers on ‘‘ The 
Entrenchments on the Yorkshire Wolds,” which were 
printed in vol. xxii. of this magazine, 
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to face a steep daleside. This is highly 
significant. It points at once to the fact that 
these entrenchments must have been thrown 
up as a barrier, as a defence, as a military 
precaution. Whatever objections may be 
urged against the theory which last year I 
pronounced with regard to the entrench- 
ments on the Wolds generally, viz., that they 
were in the main military works, and which 
was met by the suggestion that they were 
simply primitive roads, or tribal boundaries, 
or enclosures of some sort, here at least no 





Millington 


such objections can be maintained. At all 
events, five or six parallel roads connecting 
two dale heads are utterly superfluous ; there 
is no possibility of any enclosure, and if a 
tribal boundary be insisted on, it falls under 
the head of a military defence. 


Let us examine these earthworks more’ 


minutely. Unfortunately, the larger portion 
has been destroyed, but a portion still re- 
mains, about 220 yards in length, situated in 
Huggate Pasture. Originally, as we gather 
from a map published in 1745 by Dr. Burton 
of York, and as may still be seen under 


favourable conditions of the soil, they ex- 
tended right across the high land between 
the dale heads. In the portion that remains 
there are five parallel ramparts, with corre- 
sponding ditches. The relative heights and 
depths have, of course, been much altered in 
process of time ; the ditches have been parti- 
ally filled up, and the mounds have been 
lowered, but a tall man may still stand in’ the 
ditch without being able to look over the 
mound. 

You will notice that the mounds are not 


—wPz 


\ Dales 
we Enltenchmen§ 





Here is an opening. Was it 


continuous. 
intentional? or is it due to a subsequent 
excavation? I am strongly inclined to think 
that it is original, and that it was intended as 
a sort of loophole for retreating or advancing 


from one set of ditches to another. Similar 
openings occur in Danes’ Dike, and in the 
entrenchments at Burghead, in Scotland. 
The width of the Huggate Dikes, as re- 
maining, varies from 193 feet on the western 
side to 175 feet on the eastern. They are 
not, therefore, strictly parallel, such as shown 
in the map of Dr. Burton. Moreover, as he 
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gives the width as 219 feet, it is probable 
that an outside mound has since disappeared 
in the process of cultivation. 

From repeated examination of the ground 
across which these ramparts run, I am led to 
believe that certain holes in the next field, 
adjoining the road from Huggate to Garrowby 
Street, were excavated in very primitive 
times, and are not recent excavations for 
marling the land. The mounds run down 
into, and are built up across, the holes, which 
probably supplied the material from which 
the mounds were constructed. I have also 
noticed a semicircular projection on the 
south side of the ramparts in the same field, 
which may have served for an outlook, and 
would command an uninterrupted view from 
east to west. A similar construction may be 
seen in the Triplescore Plantation, opposite 
Fimber Nab, where an entrenchment runs 
from near Fimber Station to Life Hill, in 
Sledmere parish. 

Dr. Burton considered that Huggate Dikes 
formed part of a vast Roman camp, which 
included Millington Wold, Garrowby and 
Greenwick! No wonder that Sir Walter 
Scott poked fun at antiquaries of his day. 
The idea is ridiculous. There is no shadow 
of doubt that the earthworks are British, as 
well as the tumuli with which they are asso- 
ciated. 

But we must go a step further. If, as I 
think you will all agree, the Huggate Dikes 
were constructed for military purposes, and 
not for roads or enclosures, it follows that 
the entrenchments, with which they are inti- 
mately connected, must be part and parcel 
of the same design. I may be reviving an 
old controversy, but I stick to my guns. 
Now from the western end of these dikes 
there run three earthworks, two on the 
southern side of the dale to Millington, and 
one on the northern. Of the two on the 
southern side, one continues near the top of 
the daleside all the way to the hill above 
Pocklington ; the other extends only for a 
short distance halfway down the daleside, 
with, eventually, branches upwards and down- 
wards. The one on the northern side 
descends to a dale which runs up to Green- 
wick, and is there connected with another 
strong series of triple and quadruple entrench- 
ments. 


Turning to the eastern end of the Huggate 
Dikes, we find an entrenchment running 
along the southern brow of Horse Dale, 
which eventually becomes developed into a 
double set of earthworks in Middleham 
Plantation, and crossing the modern road 
from Wetwang to Fridaythorpe, about a mile 
west of the former place is continued past 
the Monument,* in the direction of Kilham. 

My contention is that these entrenchments, 
and many others with which the Wolds 
abound, were thrown up as defensive works 
by a people inhabiting the high ground 
against invaders advancing from either the 
Vale of York or Holderness. They occur 
almost invariably on the steeper side of the 
dales, and so exercise a commanding posi- 
tion. That they may have been used subse- 
quently as a safe passage from one point to 
another is not unlikely, and that they afforded 
a ready communication from a position 
attacked to another rallying point is probable; 
but these considerations do not warrant the 
conclusion that they were constructed origin- 
ally as roads, much less as enclosures for 
cattle. As to tribal boundaries, we can 
hardly imagine such a number of tribes in so 
limited an area. 


Che Catnedd or Comb of 
Bronwen, Anglesea. 


By THE LATE Mr. H. H. Lines. 
ventas 

Ea); HE remains at Caer Gwrie, those 

4, named Maen Chwyt,t and the 

carneddau on Mount Badafon, 

were a great surprise to me, as 

I had never heard of them, and came upon 

them quite unexpectedly ; but the tomb of 

Bronwen I knew to be in existence, and it 

was, in fact, one of the chief objects of my 

pilgrimage to Anglesea. I had some trouble 

in finding it, and it was not until the third 

day of my search that success awaited me. 

* Erected to the memory of the late Sir Tatton 
Sykes, Bart., 1865. 

+ These names, ‘‘ Caer Gwrie” and ‘* Maen Chwyt,” 

appear in Mr. Lines’ MS. as printed, but they are 


obviously wrong. Probably Chwyt is an error of the 
transcriber for ‘* Llywd.”—Ep. 
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I found it situated on a small island sur- 
rounded by marshy ground, water-courses 
flooded by a fresh on the river Alaw, and 
earthen ramparts or enclosures. It lay 
between 20 and 30 yards from the river 
bank. The island bears two names, Ynys 
Voel (or Bare Island), and Ynys Bronwen. 
To get access to this little island was one of 
my difficulties, and I expected to have to 
strip for it. However, on second thoughts, 
I went to the tenant of the estate at Glan 
Alaw, whom I fortunately found at home, 
stated my case to him, and was by him most 
courteously conducted to the spot I wished 
to reach. On the way he said, “It is only a 
heap of rubbish, but I would forfeit £100 
rather than disturb it, as I hold my lease on 
condition that I do not disturb the ground 
or remove any portion of it.” I felt some- 
what surprised when he pointed to the site 
of the tomb, for I could see no rubbish 
to disturb. The carnedd had absolutely 
vanished ; its earth and stones had been 
scattered on the surrounding lands and built 
into the field walls. The cist alone remained 
to tell the tale of Bronwen. Of course, after 
such a wholesale desecration there cannot be 
much to investigate. 

The original shape of the carnedd as re- 
gards its base or ground plan is preserved, 
clearly marked by an oval rim, like the rim 
of a dish, 6 feet wide, the inner edge raised 
from 6 to 8 inches, from which the area of 
the carnedd is hollowed to the extent of 
2 feet in depth, with a few slight inequalities 
on the surface. The area within the inner 
rim measures 47 feet north and south, by 
35 feet east and west. The exterior dimen- 
sions are 53 feet by 41. The whole consists 
of earth. In the centre of the oval is placed 
the headstone of the cist, with its remaining 
stones lying due north, showing that the cist 
was placed, in accord with pagan practice, 
north and south. The headstone was origin- 
ally a block of 4 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, but 
standing now only 2 feet 2 inches high, and 
has been split down the centre. It is prob- 
able that the cist remains in the oval carnedd 
in the same position it was originally placed, 
on the northern half, with the headstone 
exactly in the centre. This I took the 


trouble to verify by passing a line through 
the centre of the carnedd, and found it to 


pass along the split fissure in the headstone. 
‘This is really all that remains visible of a 
tomb which claims to be one of the oldest, 
if not quite the oldest, in Britain ; but its 
claims necessarily rest upon tradition, and 
writings derived from that same source. 

The desecration of the tomb took place in 
1813, and in October, 1820, Sir R. C. 
Hoare transmits an account of the event to 
the editor of the Cambro Briton, written by 
Richard Fenton Esq. He says: “ A farmer 
living on the banks of the Alaw, in Anglesea, 
having occasion for stones, to make some 
addition to his farm buildings, and observing 
a stone or two peeping through the turf of a 
circular elevation on a flat near the river, was 
induced to examine it, when, after paring off 
the turf, he came to a considerable heap of 
stones, or carnedd, covered with earth, which 
he removed with caution, and got to a cist 
formed of coarse flags, canted and covered 
over. On removing the lid he found it to 
contain an urn, placed with its mouth down- 
wards, full of ashes and half-calcined bones. 
The discovery soon became known to two 
clergymen, who remembered a passage in 
the Mabinogion as follows: ‘ A square grave 
was made for Bronwen, the daughter of Llyr, 
on the banks of the Alaw, and there she was 
buried.’” Fenton went to see the carnedd 
soon after, and says: ‘‘ The tumulus raised 
over the venerable deposit was of consider- 
able circuit, elegantly rounded, but low.” 
“The urn was preserved entire; it is in 
height about 12 or 14 inches, and the ashes 
and calcined bones were in it.” 

In the April number of the Cambro Briton 
for 1821, is the following communication 
from B. Llwyd, of Chester, dated February 
24, 1821: “I take this opportunity of 
mentioning that Bronwen’s Urn, of which Sir 
Sir R. C. Hoare has given an account in 
your number for October, is now in’ my 
possession at Chester.” 

Before proceeding, I will call attention to 
the fact of the urn being found with its 
mouth downwards. This position was not a 
universal practice, but was only occasionally 
found. Sir Thomas Browne, M.D., in his 
work on urn burial, called Aydriotaphia, 
dated 1658, says of some urns found in 
Norfolk : “ Those of the larger sort, such as 
had coverings, were found with their mouths 
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placed upwards, but others were placed with 
their mouths downwards, and were probably 
such as were not to be opened again, or 
receive the ashes of any other person, and I 
see no inconveniency in it, for the earth 
being closely pressed down, they stand in a 
position as like to continue as the other, 
being less subject to have the earth fall in, 
or the rain soak into them, and the same 
posture has been observed in some found in 
other places, as Holingshead delivers of 
divers found in Anglesea.” If the urn sup- 
posed to contain the ashes of Bronwen is 
really the burial urn of that princess, there is 
every possible reason why it should have 
been placed with its mouth downwards, in 
accordance with Sir T. Browne’s remark just 
given, as the circumstances attending Bron- 
wen’s death as given in the Triads would 
appear to preclude the possibility of any 
other ashes being added to her own. 

In the Mabinogion, which consists of 
romantic tales founded upon traditional 
history, is a tale called ‘“‘ Bran Bendiged, or, 
Bran the Blessed.” We find an Irish king 
named Matholwch, arriving with a fleet at 
Harlech, where Bran kept his court, to de- 
mand Bronwen, the sister of Bran, in marriage. 
He is accepted, and returns to Ireland with 
his bride, where, the honeymoon over, events 
occur which terminate in assault and cruelty, 
Bronwen getting a box on the ear, and pro- 
bably some amount of thrashing beside. 
This is called in the Triads “one of the 
three fatal insults of Britain,” for Bran in- 
vaded Ireland to avenge his sister’s treat- 
ment, and returned to Wales mortally 
wounded. After her ill usage we are told 
that Bronwen left Ireland, and, brooding over 
the indignity she had received, died soon 
after of that old complaint, a broken heart. 
In the 23rd Triad the same circumstance is 
spoken of as “one of the mischievous blows 
of Britain, the slap of Matholwch the Gwyd- 
delian on Bronwen, the daughter of Llyr.” 
No doubt the s/ap was only one in a long 
course of conjugal disagreement, but it 
brought matters to a crisis, fraught with dis- 
truction to many. Does this brief record of 
matrimonial discord bear any relation to the 
singular fact of a stone forcibly fissured being 
placed as the headstone of Bronwen’s burial 
cist? If we examine the position of that 


stone, we find:it exactly in the centre of the 
carnedd ; it has apparently never been dis- 
turbed since the interment. It is unusually 
large for the end of a cist, and is placed with 
its end instead of its side against the cist. 
The urn, no doubt, was placed opposite the 
line of fissure. I minutely examined the 
fractured surfaces, and found the two halves 
to correspond perfectly: there could be no 
mistake, the small convexities on one half 
corresponded with the concavities on the 
other; the fractured surfaces in point of 
cclour and appearance could not be dis- 
tinguished from the other surfaces, there was 
the same appearance of age, stains, and moss 
on all the surfaces, and I came to the con- 
clusion that the headstone was purposely 
split when placed in the carnedd, as symboliz- 
ing the divorce, and as a memorial of a 
broken heart. 

After my return home I wrote to the pro- 
prietor of Glan Alaw, and he most courteously 
and promptly answered my questions re- 
specting the locality. He states that there 
are two pieces of land, one in his own occu- 
pation, the other in that of a farmer on the 
opposite bank of the river, with the name of 
Bronwen attached to them, and they are 
each a quarter of a mile from the carnedd. 
This leads to the inference that Bronwen had 
property here, and was buried on her own 
domain. 

The shape of the urn is of Celtic type, 
and the mode of interment by cremation was 
a Celtic custom. The urn is now in the 
British Museum, and a lady who has made 
a drawing for me of it (in a manner worthy 
of an experienced archzologist), states that 
the ashes and bones of Bronwen still remain 
within the urn, and adds, what rather sur- 
prised me, that “there are portions of a 
smaller urn within the large one.” Is it 
possible that this might contain the ashes of 
an infant child of Bronwen? The measure- 
ment of the large urn is 11 inches in height, 
and 9 inches across the neck. The era of 
this relic is assumed to be A.D. 60, but I am 
inclined to think it must be somewhat earlier. 
Bronwen’s nephew, Caractacus, was taken 
prisoner to Rome at the conclusion of the 
Silurian war, with all his family, including his 
father, Bran or Leyr, in the year 57 A.D. As 
Bran is said to have invaded Matholwch’s 
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kingdom to avenge his sister’s treatment, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he did so before 
the end of the Silurian war, as he would be 
rather old to be an active campaigner after- 
wards, and it is also a question if he ever 
returned from Rome. 





Children’s Song in Berwick: 
shite. 
By A. M. BELL, M.A. 


SHE village or town of Eyemouth, 
| for it contains about 3,000 in- 
habitants, lies on the coast of 
Berwickshire, about ten miles 
north of Berwick, and five miles south of 
St. Abbs’ Head, the promontory round 
which the sea enters to form the Firth of 
Forth. The little town is famous for its 
harbour, for on that rocky and dangerous 
coast harbours are few, and storms are 
numerous. When winds are contrary, the 
Eyemouth fisherman often thinks himself 
fortunate if he can find shelter in Leith on 
one side, or in Sunderland on the other. On 
the north of the harbour frowns a red crag 
of old red sandstone conglomerate; on the 
south, vertical Silurian slates rise from the 
sea-level, soon forming lofty cliffs. The fault 
between the two formations has undoubtedly 
created a depression, which glacial erosion 
down the Eye Valley has somewhat 
deepened, and thus the harbour has been 
formed. At the north of St. Abb’s Head, 
where the volcanic rocks of the promontory 
have their junction with the Silurian slates, 
there is at the fault a similar small, but 
useful and picturesque harbour, named 
Peniker-wick, or The Week, ze, the bay; 
for miles northwards there is no other. 
Eyemouth is also famed for its herring- 
fishing and haddock-curing. During one 
week of our stay there duty was paid on the 
quay for 3,000,000 herrings. Excepting 
Frazerburgh, no port on the eastern coast 
of Scotland lands larger takes; so that, 
besides the inland trade, there is much 
export carried on with Sweden, Germany, 








and Holland. The difference between the 
two trades must often have been tantalizing 
to the fisherman. If a boat came in first in 
the morning, it might get all the local 
demands for the day, and sell its take at 
25s. a cran, or thousand fish. A _ boat 
coming in half an hour later might only 
obtain ros. or 7s. 6d. for the same number. 
In earlier days the port was famed for 
smuggling, and the townsfolk are proud of 
the tradition. They show to a stranger 
secret cupboards in old houses, and holes 
in the wall or roofing, the use of which 
has not been forgotten. Portions of the 
streets are said to sound “ boss,” ze, hollow, 
to the tread in places where no cellars are 
now in use beneath. The largest house in 
the town, named Gun’s Green, was the 
chief and the boldest offender in this pur- 
suit ; it is a building of large dimensions, 
on which much capital must have been 
spent, and ostensibly, no doubt, was engaged 
in lawful trade. But within recent memory 
two underground passages connecting the 
storerooms with the open sea, not the 
harbour, on one side, and with the high- 
road on the other, have been blocked up. 
The safety of the children of Eyemouth 
caused and justified this interference ; 
adventurous spirits, with whom the motive 
of curiosity is far more potent than any such 
trifle as personal safety or danger from in- 
haling carbonic acid gas. Too many children 
are lost, as it is, by drowning, and the sight 
of several lame girls and boys made one think 
that there were some unnecessary accidents. 
But to see the cliffs which some of these 
boys climb ! the wonder is that one of these 
daredevils—they are not a majority—survives. 
These smuggling days are now far distant ; 
only a few old men preserve traditions re- 
ceived from their fathers, who in their 
youth were engaged in the Free Trade, 
and in their old age told with pride of their 
encounters with the gaugers, or of their 
many successful ruses and concealments. 
The most recent and by far the most im- 
pressive tradition, almost a veligio loct, is the 
story of a storm, still universally named 
“The Disaster.” On the 14th of October, 
1881, there was a breeze in the morning, and 
many boats put out to sea. They had not 
gone far when the wind absolutely ceased, 
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and for a long time they were becalmed and 
motionless, while the air was oppressive and 
the sky lowering. Doubtless they were in 
the centre of a great cyclone. Suddenly 
and in a moment, the tempest burst on 
them from the east, and the light wooden 
shells were powerless before its fury; a 
whole fleet was driven on the fearful crags, 
sometimes 400 feet high, which fringe the 
coast between Eyemouth and Burnmouth, 
and on that afternoon Eyemouth mourned 
for 129 of her most stalwart sons. Some 
escaped ; one boat was carried into Eyemouth 
harbour as boat was never carried before. 
Seized on a huge wave, it was borne forward 
over Lefaud, one of several rockyislands which 
fringe the entrance ; the bottom of the boat 
was knocked out, but the monster wave held 
on its course and kept its burden on its back 
till it was launched high on the beach. This 
incident, which we heard from many eye- 
witnesses, helped one to realize the nature of 
the storm, its difference to an ordinary gale, 
more than any other. A boat escaped into 
Lurnmouth Bay ; the sailors were carried into 
a cottage and offered whisky, but the skipper 
exclaimed: “‘ Na, lads, na; on your knees 
first, and thank the Almighty.” The Scottish 
public closed neither heart nor pocket in pre 
sence of such trouble. A _ relief fund of 
£53,000 was subscribed, which has been ad- 
ministered in support of widows and depend- 
ants, and in the education of fatherless chil- 
dren. In 1883 487 persons were recipients 
of relief; in 1893 there were still 194, of 
whom 132 were residents in Eyemouth. Nor 
has the Scottish muse been silent ; the Rev. 
W. C. Smith has written a touching poem on 
the event. Sympathy could do no more ; 
the fund raised and its administration are a 
pattern of wise socialistic effort. Yet in the 
presence of such destruction of life and of 
the associations which give happiness to life, 
quid vates et dona juvant? There is a cottage 
now tenanted byan aged woman, her daughter- 
in-law, and grandchild; on that day all the 
males of the household perished. Without 
direct aid from “ the fund ” these two women 
would have been on the parish, and doubt- 
less the fact of public sympathy is a great 
support ; yet how little can aid or sympathy 
do to make their lives aught but one long 
mourning for an irrevocable past! ‘ Behold 


my house is left unto me desolate,” were the 
words which rose to our lips as we left the 
humble tenement. 

During the first days of our stay an accident 
happened, which threw a sad shadow over all 
our delights. On a summer evening a skilful 
and successful fisherman put to sea with the 
rest of the fleet. Ere long a boat was seen 
returning; the wife of the skipper recognised it 
as “ her man’s ”; bringing out a telescope, she 
scanned the deck carefullyas thevesselentered 
the harbour. “There are only six on board ; 
there were seven went out,” were her fore- 
boding words. Half an hour later and she 
knew the truth—her own husband was taken 
from her. He was at the helm, when an 
accident entangled his leg in the log-line, he 
turned round, and a sudden jerk of the vessel 
threw him over the low gunwale into the 
water ; the lurching tiller struck him as he 
fell, and he sank, lost in the prime of life 
and usefulness. Much was spoken of his 


life and of his death ; an aged woman of the 
place spoke the truth very briefly and im- 
pressively : “ The sea is a guid servant ; but 
oh ! it’s a sair, sair master.” 











BERWICK LION. 


The scenery of the neighbourhood is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and has special charms for 
the antiquary, the artist, and the geologist. 
Between Eyemouth and St. Abbs’ Head the 
coast is indented by one broad bay, which 
again is broken up into several smaller bays 
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or shores by successive promontories of 
harder rock. These headlands once ex- 
tended further than they now do, for isolated 
fragments or stacks stand in the waters be- 
yond the cliffs; and further still to sea, the 
reefs, now beneath the surface, are marked 
by waves which break and toss in foam 
above them. One of these bays is named 
the Coldingham Shore, and is a favourite 
resort of artists. No wonder ; the colours of 
the dawn and of the sun rising over the 
waters, the seagull in air, on water, or on the 
cliff-ledges, the forms of rock, precipice, and 
cranny, and their endless changes of colour 
in sun, shade, and storm, supply beautiful 
material without end. 


! Knuglis Tend . af Qleigghen a 


Near Coldingham Village part of the old 
abbey church is still standing, and is used 


as the parish church. It was founded by 
monks from Durham in the twelfth century, 
and is still a fine example of Norman archi- 
tecture. Cromwell has the credit of the de- 
struction; a neighbouring eminence, about 
200 yards distant, is said to be the spot 


where 
He stelled his cannon on the height 


to des troy the fabric which former piety had 


raised. About 120 years ago, workmen en- 
gaged on the ruins of the abbey found in the 
thick wall, sealed within stone and lime, the 
bones of a woman and fragments of a nun’s 
attire. The chamber tells its own tale. Rome, 
legal and cruel Rome, prevails over Christ. 
“Go thy way, and sin no more,” was the 
verdict of our Lord pronounced upon an 
erring sister. Not so with the priors of 
Coldingham ; they returned to the punish- 
ment of the fallen Vestal, and closed the 
last stone with unfaltering hands. The 
fate of Constance, in Marmion, was un- 
doubtedly suggested by this incident, of 
which a memorial still survives. The sandal 
worn by the immured nun is preserved in 
the archives of the church. 

A number of ancient tombstones, ap- 
parently of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, were brought to light during repara- 
tions of the fabric twenty years ago, and will 
reward study. Any relics of that date in 
Scotland, the home of political and religious 
wars, and domestic feuds and destructions of 
all kinds, are precious, as they are rare. 

Who shall speak worthily of St. Abbs, a 
mountain mass, forged in early days by deep 
volcanic fires, and in later time polished and 
indented by an icy tooth ; of its terrible array 
of crag and crevice, talus and precipice, cut 
and carved in wild fantastic shapes by dis- 
solving rains, cracking frosts, and the cease- 
less battery of ocean-waves? Or of its as- 
sociations with human life? The prehistoric 
camp on the turf, the modern lighthouse and 
foghorn, the ancient nunnery, once also a 
light in the darkness, but hardly distinguished 
now by “ mouldering lines ” upon the grass ; 
the neighbouring ruins of Fast Castle, the 
Wolf’s Crag of the most pathetic of all love- 
tales—each of these would demand a power- 
ful pen to portray in fitting lineaments. This 
little article is aimed at nothing so lofty or so 
difficult ; only at children and their ways, 
for, in spite of Edie Ochiltree’s verdict, to 
‘set our wits against a bairn” may be very 
fitting employment for the antiquary. 

The house which we had obtained in Eye- 
mouth for the summer was not in the fashion- 
able quarter, which lies in the valley of the 
Eye, sheltered from the winter wind, with no 
outlook on the sea. It stands on an emi- 
nence on the edge of the village, looking 
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down on the harbour, and welcoming the 
ocean breeze. On one side was a row of 
houses, and on the other grassy ground, if not 
common land, at least open to all, and leading 
by a pathway to the cliffs towards the north. 
The grassy slope was constantly used by the 
fishermen to dry their nets, and the eminence 
was a favourite resort of the villager to come 
up, with or without a telescope, and descry 
what boats were in sight. 

On one of the first evenings after our 
arrival we were sitting en famille at tea, about 
seven o’clock in the evening, with the window 
open to the fresh evening breeze, the pure 
ozone of the sea. Suddenly we were aware 
of a number of children—girls chiefly—bare- 
headed and barefooted, gathered on the 
railing in front of the window, and making 
themselves obnoxious. “I like djam to ma 
piece.” ‘Wha eatz crabs wi’ his cookies ?” 
“‘T hae butter and bread to ma tea.” Fast 
and free such remarks came flying in at the 
window. “Ah!” exclaimed a visitor from 
France, “c’est un pays de sauvages ;” and it 
was like it. Obviously the thing to do was 
to go out, box the infantile ears, write as an 
ill-used stranger to the local paper, interview 
the provost and baillies, and admonish the 
village schoolmaster. Very foolishly we did 


nothing of the kind, but smiling at the 


barbaros mores quos admittit patria, reflected 
that strangers might be rare in the village, 
and have to stand the process of having 
‘“alf a brick ’eaved at them” before they 
could work their way up into respect. Going 
out, therefore, we got hold of one child, who 
had not run away as the others did, and 
impressed on her the foolishness of such 
conduct. The others, seeing no cuffing ad- 
ministered, then returned, thinking it rather 
a distinction to be spoken to by a stranger. 
Probably, indeed, they were quite unaware 
that their former conduct had been rude or 
vexatious ; it-was simply their way of making 
acquaintance, a kind of informal call through 
the window. So they listened demurely to a 
few words of wisdom, and were told to be off 
and enjoy themselves. This they were not 
loath to do, and, departing, “played them- 
selves,” singing and running on the green 
until darkness fell. 

On the next night the same thing hap- 
pened, except the annoyance, and we began 


to see that here was a local custom not un- 
worthy of an observing eye. So we went out 
again, taking notes this time. When a 
number of children had collected, the elder 
ones began to play. It was a privilege, and 
required discretion. The younger ones, 
whom the elder had in their care, were 
bidden to stand aside, with the injunction: 
“You're ower young to get played yet.” 

The first game or song which forced our 
attention was this; it was played by about 
six children: five stood in a row beside the 
house-wall or railings, and one stood facing 
the others, about three paces distant from 
them. The solitary girl then sang, and com- 
monly in very sweet tones : 

Here’s one old Jew, just come from Spain, 
To ask alone, your daughter Jane. 
Then the five answered, also singing : 


Our daughter Jane is far too young 

To understand your Spanish tongue. 
Then, singing no longer, they spoke with 
animation : 

Go away, Coat-green. 

The old Jew answered with equal spirit, 
speaking also, without singing : 

My name is #o¢ Coat-green 

I step my foot, and away I go,— 
suiting action to word by a pretty prance 
upon the ground, and retiring backwards. The 
others then answered again in musical 
notes : 

Come back, come back, your coat is green, 

And choose the fairest one you see, 
Then the old Jew returned pacified, and 
sang in reply: 

The fairest one that I can see 

Is pretty Alice. Come to me,— 
naming one of the girls of the company. 
Alice, however, replies firmly : 

I will not come. 

When the old Jew sings rapidly, turning 
round as he does so: 


Naughty girl, she won’t come out, 

She won’t come out, she won’t come out, 
Naughty girl, she won’t come out, 

To see the ladies dancing. 


Then Alice thinks better of it, and saying, 
I will come, 
joins the Jew, Then the two join hands, 
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and, turning round as in a reel, sing to- 
gether : 
Pretty girl, she has come out, 
She has come out, she has come out, 


Pretty girl, she has come out, 
To see the ladies dancing. 


Now there are two Jews, and the whole 
thing begins again: “ We are two Jews, just 
come from Spain,” and is repeated until all 
the players have been named, and have 
“ gone to the Jews.”* 

The game was full of varied action, and 
the children sang it very sweetly. The aver- 
sion to being Coat-green is probably ancient, 
as green has the reputation of being an un- 
lucky, if not an enchanted colour. 

A second song caught the ear immediately ; 
it was plainly a fishers’ children’s song, and 
might have been written on Christmas Eve 
by the genius /oci himself: 

Let the ships come sailin’ in, 
Sailin’ in, sailin’ in, 
Let the ships come sailin’ in, 
A fine summer mornin’. 
Ye daurna set your fit upon, 
Fit upon, fit upon, 
Ye daurna set your fit upon, 
Or gentle John ’Il kiss you. 


Three times bless you, 
Four times kiss you, 
Half a slice of butter and bread, 
Upon a siller saucer. 
Who shall we send it to, 
Send it to, send it to, 
Who shall we send it to? 
To Mrs. Young’s daughter. 


Here one of the company was named through 
her mother, and the song was repeated until 
all had been named and “got themselves 
played.” 

This is very pretty. Wesee the boat coming 
in, and the bairns on the quay to see what 
they have got, and the girls to carry off the 
nets or the lines. But the young women 
may not enter the boat—that is the men’s 


* This song, under the name of the ‘‘ Spanish 
Nobleman,” will be found in Girls’ Games, a little 
book written by E. D. Bourne, and published by 
Griffith and Farran. The variations are considerable. 


Be she young or be she old, 

For her beauty she must be sold, 
is a stanza which an antiquary will regret, but the 
modern spirit of my northern friends has rejected. 
There is no trace of ‘‘Coat-green” in the printed 
version, 


sanctum ; whoever does shall pay a penalty, 
being kissed even by “gentle John.” None 
of us had heard this song before, but it is 
perhaps more widely spread than we 
imagined, as, since writing the above, I 
have found that it is, in slightly different 
words, sung by the children on the Beauly 
Firth. 

A third song, which involved a little action, 
and therefore caught the attention, is very 
simple, and may perhaps be widely extended. 
It is also, as was almost universal, connected 
with love affairs. 

A little girl crouched on the ground apart 
from her companions buried her face in her 
hands and began to give forth conventional 
sounds of woe, which were somewhat belied 
by the sparkling eyes which twinkled be- 
tween the half-open fingers. Then the 
others sang : 

Oh, what is Jeanie weeping for, 
A-weeping for, a-weeping for ; 
Oh, what is Jeanie weeping for, 
All on this summer’s day ? 

Jeanie then replied in a voice of simulated 
sorrow—too great an effort, for a laugh would 
burst out at times : 

I’m weeping for my own true love, 
My own true love, my own true love ; 


I’m weeping for my own true love, 
All on this summer’s day. 


The others answered gaily : 


Rise up and choose another love, 
Another love, another love ; 

Rise up and choose another love, 
All on this summer’s day. 


Jeanie is not inconsolable ; she starts up 
in a moment, names one of her companions, 
who then takes the place of the desolate 
lover, and the drama is repeated. A pretty 
fragment ran thus : 

Roses up, and roses down, 
Roses in the garden ; 


I wadna gie ye a bunch o’ flowers, 
For tenpence halfpenny farden. 


Take her by the lily-white hand, 
Lead her across the water ; 

Gie her. a kiss—and one, two, three ; 
For she’s a lady’s daughter, 


On May-day the children in Oxford may 
be heard to sing the first of these stanzas in 
a slightly inferior form ; but not the second, 
in which there is a bit of romance. The 
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lady’s daughter has for love’s sake given 
up her grandeur, but found a lover, who, 
as he values the flowers of the field at an 
uncommercial rate, will know also how to 
prize at its true value the “fairer flower” 
which he has gathered. This idea forms a 
beautiful child’s song, and the words were 
sung with the animation which it is the part 
of all poetry, however humble, to inspire. 
The maid, in these romantic songs, is at 
times outspoken : 

Queen Mary, Queen Mary, my age is sixteen, 

My father’s a farmer on yonder green ; 


He has plenty of money to dress me sae braw, 
Yet nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me awa’. 


One morning so early I looked in the glass, 
And I said to mysel’, ‘* What a handsome young lass,” 
My hands by my side, and I gave a “‘ Ha, ha,” 


Come awa’, bonnie laddie, and tak’ me awa’.” 


Here the song—a fragment probably—ab- 
ruptly ended. The appeal to Queen Mary 
as the natural high-priestess and sympathetic 
witness of unfortunate lovers is most appo- 
site, and the situation in the second verse is 
as effective as the wordsare spirited. The air 
of this tune was also plaintive and beautiful. 

Another song had less poetical merit, but 
has so evidently sprung from the surround- 
ings and life of the singers that it possesses 
intrinsic merit. 


Eight o’clock bells are ringing, 
Mother, let me out ; 
My sweet-heart is waiting 
For to take me out. 
He’s going to give me apples, 
He’s going to give me pears ; 
He’s going to give me sixpence, 
And kisses on the stairs. 
There is nothing here “on the sly,” it is all 
frank and open, and the love-making is “in 
a human sort of a way.” 
Another lover’s song was very amusing, 
and a great favourite. It was an adaptation 
of “ Rule, Britannia,” and ran thus : 


Britannia, Britannia, Britannia rules the waves ; 
Britons, Britons, shall ne’er be slaves. 


Here the tune suddenly changed; generalities 
were abandoned, and an abrupt personal 
appeal followed : 
Why don’t you marry the gurl, my boy ? 
Why don’t you marry the gurl ? 
She’s got the ring and everything, 
Why don’t you marry the gurl? 
VOL. XXX, 


This sounded very comic, and yet not alto- 
gether incongruous. The lover in the true 
free state will not slight his intended ; for 
the hardness of our hearts the legislature 
may sanction penalties for breach of a 
plighted promise, but there is a better way 
than this, and a true Briton will understand 
his obligations and cause no unnecessary 
heart-breakings. 

Only in one song was there any approach 
to the license of speech assumed by the 
lyrist of a hundred years ago, and this was in 
a fragment of an old and well-known song. 
As sung by the children it was as pure as 
their own minds, and need not be withheld. 
It ran: 

Green pease, mutton pies, 

Tell me where my Jeanie lies, 
And I'll be with her ere she rise 
And cuddle her to my boozum. 


I love Jeanie over and over, 

I love Jeanie amang the clover, 

I love Jeanie and Jeanie loves me, 
That’s the lass that Pll gang wi’. 


And so repeated until all had received the 
same affectionate embrace. 

Ere long our own children joined the 
children of the village in these innocent and 
homely games and songs, and it was perhaps 
in compliment to one of them that, two days 
before our departure, the following sweet 
lyric was added to the evening’s entertain- 
ment: 

Bonny wee Mary, pretty wee Mary, 
Bonnie wee Mary Shaw, 

O what will come to a’ the toon, 
When Mary gaes awa’! 


O some will greet, and some will lauch, 
And some say nocht ava’ ; 

And some will break their very hearts, 
When Mary gaes awa’. 


Thus, with somewhat “sair” hearts on 
both sides, we bade adieu to our young 
friends. Were we wrong in thinking that 
what we had heard was a late echo, or a still 
spontaneous voice of the old Border poetry ? 
that these children’s songs still greeted us 
from the days 

When through fair Scotland did not rise and fall 

The clank of crane and wheel mechanical, 


But over hill and valley, dale and lea, 
Was falling yet the dew of poesie. 


Such voices, alas! soon may cease, There 
is a music-hall even in Eyemouth, and in the 
Cc 
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streets of the town were to be heard the 
strains of ‘“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” with other 
more objectionable ditties, brought fresh by 
rail from the London stage. 

The school-house must also be added as a 
solvent of old customs and language. Eye- 
mouth by no means falls short of the national 
desire in Scotland for education. The gather- 
ing of the flaxen-haired scholars, boys and 
girls together, all dressed more carefully than 
in holiday-time, was a pretty sight, and was 
heralded in a peculiar manner. In the early 
days of September we were startled by the 
unusual sound of a bell-man going his rounds 
and making proclamation. He told of no 
article lost or promised reward, but announced 
that “on Monday next school would again 
be opened, and all scholars were hereby re- 
minded to have in readiness and bring with 
them by 9 o'clock on said day their books, 
copybooks, slates and pencils.” On two days 
was this warning repeated, but was not always 
received with joy, as its consequence in our 
dwelling was the sight of a scholar, in per- 
petual tears, seated by a table, eyeing in 
misery a pile of books before him. Let us 
hope that he has since either become recon- 
ciled to learning or found more congenial 
employment. 

Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere. Come 
what come may, among many delightful 
memories of the Berwickshire coast, the 
memory of those children’s songs will not 
readily be forgotten. They formed, in truth, 
the softer and gentler colouring in a picture 
where the prominent lines were either strong 
and manly, or stern and solemn. 

That manly vigour is the visible mark set 
on the faces of our fisher-folk who need say ? 
—who, indeed, can say? Dickens has tried 
in his old Peggotty and his Ham Peggotty, 
and noble as both of these great creations 
are, they are creations, and perhaps not so 
near the real thing as Steenie Mucklebackit 
was eighty years since. 

I would that my pen could introduce to 
my readers a true picture of my landlord, an 
old gentleman of more than fifty years, who 
went to sea when he was twelve years old, I 
see him now, standing bareheaded, in a blue 
jersey, his white locks waving in the air, at 
the helm of the Zzzést/e, with the tiller be- 
“Old 


tween his knees. We called him 


Ulysses,” for we thought him as bold and as 
wise, as daring and as resourceful in danger, 
as the Greek hero of the sea. Delightful 
were the stories which he told us of adven- 
tures with whales and sharks and herring, 
but chiefly with wind and water, on every 
bay and coast between Stornoway and Sun- 
derland. Without such tales his features told 
us that 


By many a tempest had his beard been shake, 


and we felt that, if anyone could me a 
tempest, he was the man, 

He was not alone; his son Jack was—or 
will be, if the fates spare him—just such 
another. I will relate an anecdote about 
him: One day Jack had come in from the 
fishing, and was walking homewards along 
the quay. He was startled by the screams 
of some children in distress; they were 
beside the sheer and unprotected edge of 
a lasher or side-stream, which conducts the 
waters of the river Eye past the harbour, and 
the channel is deep and dangerous. Run- 
ning up, Jack saw a child floating down the 
lasher, head downwards; a minute or two 
more and he would have been drowned, as 
children have been drowned on the very spot 
before; but our Jack jumped in and pulled 
him out, and tended him on the bank till he 
saw consciousness returning. Now, reader, 
had it been you or I we should have made 
much of this exploit, have had it reported 
throughout the country with all due particu- 
Jars, and perhaps have been rewarded with a 
fair medal. Not so friend Jack ; seeing that 
danger was past, he hurried home to change 
his clothes without even finding out the 
child’s name. To save a child’s life was 
only a piece of the ordinary morning’s work 
to him. 

Jack was also dear to the antiquary. He 
made extra-good bone needles for mending 
nets. He did not buy machine-made ones, 
but made his own by grinding down the 
bone on a stone. Jack, therefore, was a 
neolithic man ; but he took any stone from 
the beach, without shaping one at all; in 
this he showed a conservative feeling which 
goes very far back indeed in human history. 

Of the stern side something has been said 
already; another portrait may be added. 
We soon made the acquaintance of an old 
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gentleman, with flowing locks of golden hair, 
too old now to work even at the haddock- 
fishing, but living quietly on the hard-won 
savings of his life. He had been a sufferer 
from “the disaster,” which, if my memory 
serves me, had cost him four grown-up sons. 
Since then he was “failed like,” but did not 
give way to sorrow. He was an elder in the 
Free Kirk, and, more Scotico, loved to turn 
conversation on religious topics. He told 
me that of all the texts of Scripture that one 
came most to his heart which declares that 
“ Man is born to sorrow.” 


@ Pound of Wany Cities.* 


SH HIS is the happily chosen title of 
iu} the book that gives the results of 
the series of excavations of Tell 
el Hesy recently completed by 
that experienced archeologist, Mr. F. J. 
Bliss, on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. It is a fact now well known to 
antiquaries that, in most countries, a site, 
originally chosen by the earlier inhabitants 
of the special district as suitable for defensive 
purposes or otherwise adopted for residence, 
is usually occupied, for like reasons or in 
accordance with ancient precedent, by succes- 
sive waves of settlers. Thus, in investigating 
not long since the site of a massive Norman 
keep in the midlands, proofs were dug up 
which clearly showed that the slight hill or 
burrh, whereon the Norman castle had stood, 
had previously been occupied in succession 
by neolithic man, by the Romans, and by 
the Saxons. 

The mound of Tell el Hesy stands in the 
rolling country which lies between the rocky 
Judean mountains and the rich plain of 
Philistia, sixteen miles east of Gaza. It rises 
some 120 feet immediately above the stream- 
bed of the Wady el Hesy. “Some 2,000 
years before Christ, the Amorites built a 


* A Mound of Many Cities; or, Tell el Hesy 
Excavated. By F. J. Bliss, M.A. Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund (A. P. Watt, Norfolk Street, Strand). 
8vo., pp. xii, 201. Upwards of 250 illustrations. 
Price 6s, 


town on the bluff, 60 feet above the stream, 
and on the ruins of this city their successors 
built another. This rebuilding on the ruins 
of predecessors went on century after century 
until about 400 B.c., when the site seems to 
have been abandoned, the ruins of the last 
inhabitants being 60 feet above the ruins of 
the first builders, with a whole series of towns 
between them. Some twenty-four centuries 
passed, and all apparent traces of the lofty 
buried city had disappeared ; denudation had 
done its work, leaving a rounded surface 
which was sown and yielded a rich crop of 
wheat or barley or beans. Between April, 
1890, and January, 1893, the officers of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund excavated at the 
site, and the restoration of the original level 
of the city at its north-east quarter was the 
result of their work.” 

A succession of cities or buildings on the 
same site have a tendency in the East to 
raise themselves above the natural level to a 
far higher extent than in England or on the 
Continent. In the East, from the earliest 
times, buildings have been constructed of 
sun-dried bricks. These readily resume the 
nature of the mud from which they were 
formed as the result of war or of decay. 
The men of the next generation or epoch 
desiring to build on the same site would find 
no heaps of stone nor other débris that had 
to be removed before the new work was 
undertaken. They would simply have to 
build afresh on the four or five feet of sun- 
burnt soil into which their predecessors’ 
dwellings had resolved themselves. 

The first settlement on Tell el Hesy 
spread over an area nearly a quarter of a 
mile square. It was surrounded by a great 
wall nearly 30 feet thick. A great corner 
tower was uncovered, 56 feet by 28 feet, with 
rooms about 1o feet square. The chief 
“finds” in this, as well as in the other 
lowest cities, consisted of a variety of pot- 
sherds ;' but in one of the rooms was found 
a group of copper and bronze articles, and 
like the weapons found in Egypt, and prob- 
ably representing the local civilization. These 
weapons are all carefully figured; one of 
them, a well-shaped spear-head, is here repro- 
duced. 

A few polished articles in bone were also 
found, as well as a bronze figure much 
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decayed, which had been probably used as a pottery; but a far more momentous discovery 
charm, for there was a ring at the head of was made in connection with this second 


the figure by which to suspend it. 


BRONZE SPEAR-HEAD OF THE FIRST CITY. 


About 17 feet above the base of the first 
city were found the foundations of a second 
city, about 48 feet below the top of the 
mound. One of the most noteworthy dis- 
coveries in connection with this city was a 
remarkable chamber, evidently constructed 
for the introduction of a hot blast. It still 
remains doubtful whether this was an early 


city on May 14, 1892—a tablet was found 
bearing a cuneiform inscription. In size and 
shape it resembled the tablets found at Tell 
el Amarna in the south of Canaan, and the 
characters are now known to have been 
those that were used there about B.c. 1400. 
The tablet is of burnt clay, of a dark-brown 
or coffee colour, and in size only about 
24 inches by 2 inches. But this small 
ancient brick is of exceeding archzological 
and historical value. Reference is made on 
it to Zimrida, who was Governor of Lachish 
in the reign of Khu-n-Aten, and a letter 
from the King of Jerusalem to the Egyptian 
Pharaoh tells us that he was murdered at 
Lachish by servants of the Egyptian king. 
In an appendix are given the transliteration 
and translation of this tablet by Professor 
Sayce ; it is now in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople. This discovery of a local 
letter sent from one Syrian city to another 
opens out a wide and well-founded hope as 
to the possibly invaluable results of future 
digging. 

Professor Sayce says that “the buried 
records of the past are about to speak once 
more, and tell us, it may be, of days when 
Abram, the Hebrew, pitched his tent in the 
neighbourhood of Hebron, and paid tithes 
to the King of Jerusalem.” 

In the third city a good deal of pottery of 
the transition period, from the Amorite to the 
Phcenician period, was discovered, including 
a slab with a female figure in low relief, 


FRAGMENT OF POTTERY FOREIGN WARE, 


Some of the pottery of the second and third 
cities had a hard firm paste, and was roughly 


blast-furnace for iron, or an oven for baking painted, resembling the finest Egyptian ware 


yh eee ee a? 
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of the Tell el Amarna period. A fragment 
with a quaint bird belongs to a large, wide- 
mouthed vase, painted in red and black. 
This ware is undoubtedly of foreign importa- 
tion. 

The fourth city is distinguished by an 
ash-bed found all over the area, and varying 
in thickness from 3 to 7 feet. This great 
bed of ashes that runs through the centre 
of the mound remains the mystery of the 
Tell. Professor Flinders Petrie ascribes them 
to alkali-burners, who he supposes to have 
plied their trade on the deserted hills. Mr. 
Bliss, however, thinks that these ashes came 












FEMALE FIGURE IN POTTERY. 


from furnaces which at this time may have 
monopolized the place. In the remains of 
the city built upon this ash-bed were found a 
small bronze idol with a gold collar, and a 
tiny bronze statuette of a she-goat and kids. 
Some quaint pottery was discovered, including 
a female figure, of well-known Phcenician type, 
with huge ears. 

A beautifully symmetrical building, 56 feet 
square, belonging to this city (1300 B.C.), was 
carefully uncovered. Some of the doorways 
had jambs of limestone. A large number of 
scarabs and cylinders were found here, as 
well as various objects in bronze and much 
inscribed pottery. 


The fifth chapter sums up the discoveries 
from the fifth to the eighth city. Among 
the remains of the fifth city a curious 
structure was found at the depth of 2 feet, 
formed of isolated stones and mud- brick 
wallings ; the whole covered an area of 
112 feet by 45 feet. The most probable 
suggestion is that this large building was a 
barrack for soldiers. 










FRAGMENT OF POTTERY WITH PHC@NICIAN 
INSCRIPTION. 


City six occurred at a depth of 18 feet. 
In this were found many pits, which had 
probably been used as storehouses for corn. 
The most interesting relic of this city was 
the fragment of the neck of a jar inscribed 
with four Pheenician letters. 

Professor Sayce translates this word as 
“belonging to Samech”; this name is found 
in 1 Chron. xxvi. 7. M. Renan and Major 
Conder give, however, different readings, 











IBEX ON JEWISH POTTERY. 


‘ Bronze objects occur throughout the whole 
of the mound; objects in iron from the top 
down to the upper part of city four. 

The characteristic pottery of cities five to 
eight was the Jewish or coarse copies of the 
older Phoenician type. We give a reproduc- 
tion of one, which is a rough painting of an 
ibex. 
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Other fragments were of a rough Greek 
type. 

Flint implements were found in abundance 
from the top of the Tell to the bottom. 
Sickle-flints were common in all the periods. 
Mr. Spurrell gives some valuable notes on 
these stone implements in an appendix. 





POTTERY OF GREEK TYPE. 


The last chapters of this valuable work 
give an epitome of the chronology of the 
Tell, a sketch of the expedition, and an 
amusing account of the Arabs and Fellahins 
by whose labour the work was accomplished. 
There is not a line of padding from begin- 
ning to end; the book is excellent and 
interesting from cover to cover. The com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund are 
much to be congratulated, not only on Mr. 
Bliss’s work as an explorer, but also on the 
admirable way in which he has summed up 
the last of his discoveries. 


Che Cissington WSS. and the 
Rebellion of °45,.* 
By R. M. GRIER. 


na the old and picturesque hall at 

Ny ‘Tissington there is preserved a 

my large collection of historical docu- 
ments of very great interest and 

value. They have lately been examined in 
detail by the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts, and part of them for the first 
time made public. It is from a small portion 


* This paper was recently read before the Denstone 
College Archeological Society. 


only of the documents thus calendared that 
the present paper has been written, and the 
FitzHerbert collection is large enough to 
provide material for several other papers of 
great interest. 

With the many notices of the earlier years 
of the present century and the later years of 
the last the Commissioners express a hope 
to deal at some future time. As yet they 
have only reported fully on the following 
four classes, which deal with the latter half 
of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries. 

1. Letters of, and orders signed by, Monck, 
the general who did more than anyone else 
to bring about the Restoration. 

2. Private correspondence of George 
Treby, afterwards Lord Chief Justice. The 
news letters are interesting, and many of the 
writers are of note. Among them may be 
named the infamous Titus Oates, and the 
famous Bishop Burnett, William Penn, and 
John Locke. 

3. The Popish Plot documents, which also 
must have belonged to Treby, as he was 
Chairman of the Committee of Secrecy, and 
in other official positions at the time. How 
they came to Tissington does not appear. 

In the first twenty letters of this third 
class we have an unusually curious and 
interesting set of documents, for they are 
evidently the original letters of the secret 
correspondence between the Courts of France 
and England in the latter part of the reign 
of Charles II. Ciphers are made use of in 
these letters, and the body of each letter 
seems to have been written with sympathetic 
ink, probably with lemon juice, which having 
been once brought to light by being held 
before the fire is still legible, though often- 
times faint. Sometimes the whole of a letter 
has been written in this light brown ink; 
sometimes the secret writing occurs as a part 
only of a letter, of which the rest is written 
in common black ink upon ordinary harmless 
topics ; sometimes it appears as interlinea- 
tions throughout a letter written with common 
black ink. 

It seems probable that these were the 
actual letters which were seized in the house 
of Colman, the Duchess of York’s secretary, 
and made use of in his prosecution. 

4. The fourth class of manuscripts is the 
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one which at present most concerns us. It 
consists of a series of letters written at the 
end of 1745-46, describing the Young Pre- 
tender’s march upon England, some of the 
skirmishes which took place, the feeling of 
the inhabitants at various points, the means 
of defence adopted, and many other details, 
altogether forming a most graphic picture of 
a critical time. Perhaps of no district of 
England are more graphic details given than 
of our own immediate neighbourhood, and 
as these Tissington letters have never before 
been made public, it is hoped the following 
extracts from them will be of interest, and 
will add something to previous knowledge of 
local history. 

Of course there is no need to give any 
detailed account of the Young Pretender’s 
rebellion. The general history of his romantic 
and daring expedition is sufficiently well 
known to enable us to pass over the earlier 
portion of his famous march into England, 
and it will be enough if we meet him on the 
borders of Staffordshire. He marched along 
the ordinary route from Macclesfield to Leek, 
where he arrived on December 3. 

Throughout the long journey from Scot- 
land, Charles Edward had striven to keep 
his followers from alienating the sympathies 
of the inhabitants of the English counties 
through which they had passed. Discipline 
was enforced as rigidly as possible, and 
orders were issued that looting and plunder- 
ing were to be sternly repressed. These 
regulations were carried out with very con- 
siderable completeness, and surprisingly little 
animosity was shown by the country-people 
as they passed along. But on the other 
hand, absolutely no active sympathy towards 
them was evinced. The attitude of the 
nation was one of mere negation, though 
this very apathy was at one time a serious 
danger to the Government. Added to this 
source of danger was the feeling of mystery 
which accompanied the Pretender’s move- 
ments, and which ultimately developed into 
the extraordinary panic which gave the name 
of “ Black Friday” to the day of its greatest 
culmination. 

The mystery which hung over the ad- 
vancing army originated probably in the 
amazing ignorance which prevailed of the 
habits and manners of Scotsmen of that date. 








The Highlanders were regarded much as 
most people now think of a South Sea 
Islander. They were thought by Englishmen 
to be savages and cannibals, and strange 
stories are told of the hiding away of children 
along their line of march. 

The defective means of inter-communica- 
tion only heightened the mystery. The 
Tissington letters show this very plainly. 
The “rebells” are now reported to be at 
one place and now at another, and nothing 
certain can be ascertained apparently as to 
the present movements or future intentions 
of the visitors. 

As they won their way southwards they 
seem to have grown on the one hand more 
confident, and on the other less orderly. 
“They marched at a prodigious rate.” 
“Several marched all night,” and “in high 
spirits.” Wild rumours spread abroad. 
“‘ There were several Manchester gentlemen 
that joined the rebels, who informed me that 
20,000 French were actually landed in 
England, which account came to the Pre- 
tender this morning (not to be credited) ; 
they are full of money, they give out they 
are 20,000, and one-fifth more which follows 
them.” 

To oppose them Cumberland was collect- 
ing an army. He got it to Stone, supposing 
the Pretender was bound for Wales. Thence 
he advanced to Stafford. A little later he 
had to remove to Lichfield, that he might 
cover the high road to London. The Duke 
of Devonshire had collected forces at Mans- 
field. The valour of these troops was not 
actually put to the proof, perhaps fortunately. 
A letter from Mansfield, December 6, says, 
“We were much alarmed here last night 
with a report of the rebels being within a 
few miles of this place. The Derbyshire 
forces left us in no small hurry and confusion, 
which contributed a good deal to encrease the 
allarm.” 

Such was the state of the country and its 
inhabitants when Charles Edward entered 
Leek at nine o’clock on the morning of 
December 3. They are reported as “ deter- 
mined to make the best of their way to 
London.” The letter of that date, written 
from “ Warslow, five miles from Leek,” says 
“they were yesterday pushing for Wales, but 
took the sudden turn, as I guess to avoid 
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the Duke of Cumberland’s army. I expect 
they will march for Ashbourn for Darby, but 
hope the army will be able to give ’em battle 
soon.” The inhabitants of Leek were, 
however, prepared for the visit in spite of 
the Pretender’s sudden change of plans, as 
the postscript to the above letter says “ the 
Duke of Cumberland sent sixteen men to 
Leek, to order the people to get their effects 
and send him an express on their approach, 
and he would attack them there.” But 
Charles Edward continued to outwit him. 
Instead of London his immediate object was 
Derby, between the forces of Cumberland 
and Devonshire. He at once proceeded 
therefore to Ashbourne, where he arrived at 
three o’clock on the same day, having on 
his way “surprised and taken prisoners 
11 Light horse belonging to his Grace of 
Kingston, one of which is an officer, and 
seven Light horse belonging to his Grace of 
Cumberland, that the men have their hands 
tied behind them, and are obliged to march 
with the rebels.” These soldiers were pro- 
bably scouts, and their capture was important, 
as it apparently frustrated Cumberland’s 
design of attacking the rebels in the Leek 
and Ashbourne district, and enabled Charles 
Edward to pass safely by the Duke, though 
a letter of December 4 says, “it’s supposed 
the King’s army wasn’t above eight or ten 
miles from ’em.” 

But the haste with which the Pretender 
was now marching, rendered necessary pro- 
bably by the gathering troops, was beginning 
to tell on his followers. We now read 
‘*People who now are in this house (at 
Warslow), who have seen them at Maccles- 
field, say they seem lame with their march 
and cramble much. . . . No baggage come 
up. This looks well.” 

Our documents add nothing to our previous 
knowledge of the Pretender’s reception at 
Ashbourne. On Thursday, December 5, 
our Warslow correspondent reports, ‘ The 
rebells were the last night at Derby, Ash- 
bourne, and Wirksworth. It’s thought their 
route is southward by Nottingham or Lough- 
borough.” Evidently they were getting 
scattered, and the strict discipline was already 
relaxing. However, Derby was entered with 
great state. As is so well known, it was 
here that the momentous resolve was taken 


to retreat. Our letters give no details of the 
visit to Derby, but bring before us very 
vividly the rapidity with which the decay in 
discipline, of which traces had already been 
seen, now set in. One of the letters reports 
“there was not above 3,000 well-armed, the 
others with rusty guns and a brace of pistols 
each man, the boys pitchforks.” 

Charles’s army evidently very much re- 
sembled Falstaff’s “ragged regiment.” But 
he himself was wholly confident of success. 
However, his advisers thought otherwise, and 
the retreat began on the morning of Decem- 
ber 6. On that day they marched back to 
Ashbourne. Next day, the 7th, they reached 
Leek in miserable plight, “much dispirited 
and tir’d with marching.” We have a couple 
of letters which very distinctly picture to us 
the disjointed condition of straggling disorder 
into which they had fallen. ‘The first says, 
* At one o’clock yesterday morning the rebels 
began to march from Ashburn, Leck Road. 
Parties continued marching till seven, when 
the artillery moved. The Pretender went 
about seven. They plundered very much, 
were more abusive than in their first visit, 
and lived altogether on free quarter.” The 
second says, “By an express just arrived 
(Sunday evening, December 9), from Leck, 
I have the following particulars. A thousand 
rebels marched last night from thence for 
Macclesfield ; at six this morning the re- 
maining body began to march the same way. 
At eight the artillery marched. A coach- 
and-six, with about 4o horse, left Mr. 
Mills’s house about eleven. Twelve horse- 
men returned presently into town demanding 
horses at three or four places, and threaten- 
ing to shoot people if not produced. After 
an hour’s search left the town. Mr. Mills’s, 
Mr. Lockett’s, and the houses of the principal 
inhabitants . . . have been totally stripped 
and plundered, taking their linen apparell 
and everything valuable, and ransacked and 
disfigured houses entirely. Mr. Lockett, 
sen., was detained prisoner a time, and 
ordered to be shot if he did not produce 
his son. It is apprehended these outrages 
arise from the town apprehending two rebels 
who stayed after the rest in their first visit 
to steal horse, and were sent to Stafford 


jail.” 


This fortunately takes the main body 
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safely out of Staffordshire. When immediate 
success ceased, at once the tide of misfortune 
began to flow. The country people began 
to awaken from their apathy, and to pluck 
up courage to attack any stragglers. ‘There 
remains a curious relic of one of these at 
the Ship Inn at Swythamley, through the 
rugged neighbourhood of which the rebels 
struggled rather than marched. It consists 
of an original copy of the Manchester 
Magazine for December 24, 1745. It is 
said to have been taken from one of the 
Pretender’s followers who had entered the 
Ship with the object of plundering the house. 
He was overpowered by “mine host”; and 
his gun, together with this interesting old 
news-sheet which he had in his possession, 
is preserved at the ancient hostelry. Not 
always were the people so valorous and 
fortunate as this. ‘here is at Okeover Hall 
a most quaint letter from the chaplain to 
the Mr. Okeover of that date, which throws 
curious light on the manner of the retreat, 
and is well worth printing, though it is not 
one of the documents from which we have 
drawn our preceding information. 


“Goon Sir, 

“We have had a dreadful time the 
last week. Upon Tuesday night we had 
five lay with us; and upon Friday night, as 
they returned from Derby, four lay with us, 
and about seven o’clock at night came three 
(six) horsemen and said they wanted armour, 
and plundered the house and stables and 
barns, and the church. They have taken 
your best saddle trimmed with gold lace and 
furniture belonging to it, and your lady’s 
bridle, and two other saddles and two other 
bridles and two pair of boots, and upon 
Tuesday the young mare, and upon Saturday 
morning the gray pad both at Christopher 
Tomkinsons, and they have taken all your 
horses at Okeover. We kept out of their 
way and saved them all. Upon Saturday 
morning, after they was gone, came three 
ruffians, and said they wanted money, and 
took from me eighteenpence, and picked the 
servants pockets of their money, and my 
silver tobacco-box; they killed none of us, 
but threatened usmuch, My humble service 
to your good lady, your good brother Nicol, 


and his good niece, and pray God send us a 
happy meeting. 
“*T am, good sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
‘JER. WITCHING. 


*¢ Okeover, Staffordshire, 
‘© December 9, 1745.” 


The subsequent history and failure of the 
movement is well known. ‘Therefore, with 
this last characteristic notice of the Rebellion 
of ’45 in our immediate neighbourhood, we 
conclude this paper. 


Doty Geils of Scotland: their 
Legends and Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 


(Continued from vol. xxviii., p. 265.) 


i 
ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND (Continued). 


ORKNEY ISLANDS: ST. TREDWELL’S LOCH. 

St. Tredwell’s Loch is held by the people 
as medicinal, whereupon many diseased and 
infirm persons resort to it, some saying that 
thereby they have got good. Yet it is said 
that when they have done all that is usual for 
them to do—as going about the loch, wash- 
ing their bodies or any part thereof, leaving 
something at the loch, as old clouts and the 
like, etc.—it is but in few in whom the 
effect of healing is produced. As for this 
loch’s appearing like blood before any 
disaster befall the royal family, as some do 
report, we could find no ground to believe 
any such thing. 


SHETLAND ISLES: YELABURN OR HICLABURN 
SPRING. 

A custom formerly prevailed for persons to 
throw three stones, as a tribute to the source 
of the salubrious waters, when they first 
approach a copious spring called Yelaburn, 
or Hiclaburn (the Burn of Health), in that 
neighbourhood. A considerable pile has 
thus been raised. But the reputation of the 
spring begins to decline, and the superstitious 
offering is no longer so religiously paid.— 
Stat. Account of Scotland, v. 185. 
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HOLY WELLS: THEIR LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 





ISLE OF PAPA: ST. TREDWELL’S LOCH. 


It was the belief of the faithful that con- ° 


valescence was restored to women by passing 
in silence round the loch. 


SKYE: KILBRIDE. 

Here was a well with one trout only in it ; 
the natives are very tender of it, and though 
they often chance to catch it in their wooden 
pails, they are very careful to preserve it 
from being destroyed.—Martin’s Western 
Islands, 277. 

Campbell says that in the Western High- 
lands and islands, and the Isle of Man, there 
is a whole series of tales which relate to 
water-horses, and which show that people 
still firmly believe in their existence. He 
proceeds: ‘In Sutherland and elsewhere 
many believe that they have seen these 
fancied animals. I have been told of 
English sportsmen who went in pursuit of 
them, so circumstantial were the accounts of 
those who believed they had seen them. 
The witnesses are so numerous, and their 
testimony agrees so well, that there must be 
some old deeply-rooted Celtic belief which 
clothes every dark object with the dreaded 
form of the each uisge.... The bay or 
grey horse grazes at the lake-side, and when he 
is mounted rushes into the loch and devours 
his rider. His back lengthens to suit any 
number ; men’s hands stick to his skin ; he 
is harnessed to a plough, and drags the team 
and the plough into the loch, and tears the 
horses to bits; he is killed, and nothing 
remains but a pool of water; he falls in 
love with a lady, and when he appears as a 
man, and lays his head on her knee to be 
dressed, the frightened lady finds him out by 
the sand in his hair . . . and when he sleeps 
she makes her escape. He appears as an 
old woman, and is put to bed with a bevy of 
damsels in a mountain shealing, and he 
sucks the blood of all, save one, who 
escapes over a burn, which, water-horse as he 
is, he dare not cross. . . . These tales and 
beliefs have led me to think that the old 
Celts must have had a destroying water-god, 
to whom the horse was sacred, or who had 
the form of a horse.” He also says that the 
water-bull is known all over the islands. 
“ There are numerous lakes where the water- 
bulls are supposed to exist, and their progeny 


are supposed to be easily known by their 
short ears. When the water-bull appears in 
a story he is generally represented as friendly 


to man.” 


Q wist of the 3nventories ot 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward VF. 


By WILLIAM Pack, F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 83, vol. xxix.) 
—<_-- 


COUNTY OF RUTLAND. 
Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House, 7 Ed- 


ward VI.—1 Mary: 
(Za. R. &., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


COUNTY OF SALOP. 


Clebury North. 
Stoturton. 
(Ex. Q. R., Ch. Gds., 3.) 
Newport. 
(Zoid, §-) 
Dydylbore. 
(Zoid., §-) 


(Zbid., 3. 
Mylbore Stoke. 
(Zbid., . 
Moreton Corbet. 
(Zbid., §.) 
. Acton. 


. Pulverbeche. 
. Selattyn. 
Pechforde. 
Counde. 
. Wolstaton. 
. Lyebolwed. 
. Ruckles. 
. Chapell of Cresschege in the parish of Conde. 
10. Kedeley. 
II. Prene. 
12. Smethecote. 
13. Acton Burnell. 
14. Froddesley. 
15. Burynton. ~ 
16. Hareley. 
17. Stepulton. ' 
Lbid., }.) 
Wheathyll. 
Lbid., 3.) 
. Rotlynehape. 
. Hopesaye. 
Stowe. 
. Worburye. 
. Clomburge. 
Lydbury. 
. Wentnor. 


Abdun. 
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I 
2 
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COUNTY OF SALOP (continued). 


. Eggeton. 

. Mynde Towne. 
. Hopton. 

. Clongonford, 

. More. 

. Ledom. 

. Bishop Castell. 


(Zbid., $.) 


. Hadnoll. 


Saynt Alkemundes of Shrewsbury. 


. Grylshyll. 


Broughton. 


. Shrewsbury (memorandum as to money). 
. The like, 

. The Crosse near Shrewsbury. 

. Meolbebrace. 

. Saynt Julyans. 

. Preston Gobbes. 

. Chapele of the Clene. 

. Batellfelde. 

. A chapel [no name.] 

. Saynt Maris within Shrewsbury. 


St. .... in Shrewsbury. 


(Jbid., 35+) 


. Cherbury. 
. Shealve. 
. Worthyn. 


(lbid.y fr.) 


. Saynt Julyans in Shrewsbury. 


Saynt Alkemundes in Shrewsbury. 


. Saint Maryes in Shrewsbury. 


The Est Fored. 


. Batellfeld. 

. Preston Gobbs. 
. Hanood. 

. Meolle Brace. 
. Browghton. 

. Grynsell. 


Hadnoll. , 
(Zbid., r-) 


. Moche Wenlock. 
. Dytton. 
- Chapel of Bentall annexed to the Vicarage 


of Great Wenlock. 
Chapel of Monck Hoppton in the Franchises 
of Moche Wenlock. 


. Shepton. 
. Chapel of Barow. 


Eton. 


. Wylley in the Franchises of Wenlok. 
. Broseley. 

. Madeley. 

. Chapel of Burton. 

. Bagesore. 


Beckeburye. 
Hewle. 


. Lytyll Wenlocke. 


(Zbid., +5.) 


. Llavayrwaterden. 
. Maynston, 


Clon’. 
(Loid., %.) 


(Jbid., +5.) 


Chetton. 


COUNTY OF SALOP (continued). 


Donyngton. __ 
(Zbid., ye.) 


(Jbid., Px) 


Betthowse. 


- Tongge. 


Newport. 
Acton Piggott. 


. Acton Burnell. 

- Byshop Castel. 

. Kynerley. 

. Estope. 

- Dowlys. 

. Stow. 

. Clon. 

- Acton on the Hyll. 
. Ludlow. 

- Bedston. 

. Caynham. 

. Hopsay. 

. Collewyston. 

- Corley. 

. Bromfyld. 

. Hope Baggore. 

. Clorbury. 

- Hopton. 

. Stretston. 

. Mylboorne Stoke. 
. Burford with chaples annexsed. 
. Mylston Chapell. 
. Blogonffort. 


Asford Cardynall. 
Overbere. 


. Hopebowdeler. 

. Asford Bowdeler. 
. Cardyngton. 

. Wystonstow. 


Waterden. 

Bettus. 

Maynston Chapell. 
Rusbury. 


. Stanton Lacye. 
8. Bytterley. 
38d. The Chapell of Myddylton. 


39. Silvington. 
40. Calmynton. 
41. Nene Solleres. 
42. Hugat. 
43. Seint Margett Cle. 
44. Gret. 
(lbid., +7.) 
Kynlett. 
(Zbid., ¥5-) 
Hanwood in Shrewsbury. 
(Zbid., °5-) 
1. Yettun. 
2. Byrytun. 
3. Prone. 
4. Herly. 
5. Wenloke Magna. 
6. Long Stantun, 
7. Burwarton. 
8. Lytyl Wenloke. 
g. Brosley. 
10. Egytun. 
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COUNTY OF SALOP (continued.) 


. Bentall. 

. Barow. 

. Chapell of Kynley. 
. Dyttun. 

. Wylley. 

. Lawles Opton. 
. Morslow. 

. Rotlynghope. 
. Madeley. 

. Sheppton. 

. Bageser. 

bs. 5, SUNEEes 

. Myntown. 


(Zbid., fr.) 


. West Frebton. 
. Royton. 

. Wem. 

. Flanamora. 

. Oswestr’, 


Monford. 


. Worthin. 

. Sulatin. 

. Petton. 

. Fittes. 

. Lytyll Jerf. 
. Melierley. 
. Cherbury. 


Nesse Strange. 


. Spradon. 


Lapyngton. 


. Mydell. 

. Sente Martense. 
. Bradwall. 

. Stepulton. 


Forde, 


. Smethcote. 
. Attingham. 


Habberley. 


. Acton Burnell. 

. Ley Botroe (le Botwood ?). 
. Wolstaston. 

. Cownd. 

. Cressett. 

. Pycheford. 

. Ponsburey. 

. Chetwen. 

. Whethenton. 

. Dawley. 

. Longdon. 

. Stercheley. 

. Preston on Wyldmore. 
. Lyllesoll. 

. Norton. 

. Yeton Constantyd. 

. Longford. 


42. 
43- 
44. 


Uffynglonge. 
Rodyngton. 
Ercall Magna. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Publications and JOroceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


a nee 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Part 3, completing vol. ii. of the Proceedings of the 
HAMPSHIRE FIELD CLUuB, has just been issued. It 
is paged from 257 to 374, in addition to separate 
paging for small type record of the details of the 
operations of the society, etc. This issue is a par- 
ticularly good one, and well edited by Rev. G. W. 
Minns, F.S.A. ; antiquities predominate considerably 
over natural history.—The paper on ‘‘ Carisbrooke 
Castle,” by Captain James Markland (keeper), is an 
admirable one. It is illustrated by a plan of the early 
earthworks, distinguishing between those of ninth and 
tenth century date, and those which are probably of 
much earlier date. A more attractive plan is the 
large folding plate which gives a bird’s-eye view of 
Carisbrooke Castle as it is supposed to have been in 
the time of Edward III., derived from ancient docu- 
ments and from existing remains. It is one of the 
best plans of the kind that we have seen, and will 
well repay careful study by those who are in any way 
interested in our large medizval fortresses. There is 
also a reproduction of a plan of Carisbrooke Castle in 
1741, from a drawing in possession of the Royal 
Engineers’ Department, Portsmouth, as well as several 
text illustrations of details. —Mr. T. W. Shore contri- 
butes a short, but carefully and ably written, essay on 
**The Condover Valley and its Prehistoric Inhabi- 
tants.”—‘‘ The Oratory of Barton” is an (illustrated) 
account, by Rev. R. G. Davis, of the foundation of an 
oratory or college for six chaplains and a clerk in 
1275, at Barton, in the Isle of Wight. The account 
of the life led by these Austin Oratorians, taken from 
original documents, is vividly portrayed.—-Another 
thoroughly good paper is by Mr. N. C. H. Nisbett, 
entitled ‘‘ Notes on some Examples of Saxon Archi- 
tecture in Hampshire.” A plate of details gives 
drawings of pilaster strip, north doorway, and chancel 
arch of Corhampton Church ; the west door of the 
church at Headbourne Worthy ; and the font at Cor- 
hampton. We cannot, however, agree with Mr. 
Nisbett in regarding the bowl of this font as Saxon.— 
‘* Osborne, and the Families who have held it,” by 
Dr. J. Groves, is a good compendium of the little that 
is known of the early history of this estate, now of so 
much interest to loyal Englishmen.—Major Attree, 
R.E., writes usefully on ‘Some Hampshire Church 
Dedications from Pre-Reformation Wills.”—Rev. E. 
S. Prideaux-Brune contributes ‘‘ Notes concerning 
Rowner,” with an illustration of the church, and an 
apparently carefully compiled list of rectors from 1292 
downwards.—The editor gives an interesting account 
(with plate) of a remarkable inscribed slab in the 
church of North Stoneham, which has hitherto greatly 
puzzled antiquaries. In the centre is a shield charged 
with a two-headed imperial eagle, and round the 
margin is inscribed: La Sepulturade la Schola de 
Sclavoni Ano Dni MCCCCLXXXXJ,_ Mr. Minns 
interprets this to be ‘‘ The Tomb of the Confraternity 
of Slavonians, A.D. 1491,” and proceeds to show how 
this inscription throws light upon a chapter in the 
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history of the ancient commerce of Southampton. —A 
short anonymous article describes and well illustrates 
the Norman house at Southampton known as ‘‘ King 
John’s Palace.”—Nor are naturalists left out in the 
cold. ‘‘A New Hampshire Fungus,” with coloured 
late, is of much more than county or local interest.— 
e have but seldom handled a provincial society’s 
journal that has given us so much pleasure as this ; 
there is not one paragraph of padding. 
a 


Part 6, vol. iv., of the Journal of the Ex-Lisris 
SocizTy has for frontispiece a fine armorial book- 
plate which was probably engraved for Sir George 
Hungerford, of Cadenham, Knt., who died in 1712. 
The mantling is well executed. The index to War- 
ren’s Guide is continued. Announcement is made of 
a new department of the journal termed ‘‘ Book-Plate 
Identification,” under the management of Messrs. J. 
R. Brown and H, W. Fincham. Eleven nameless 
plates are this month printed for identification. 
ym wy 
The LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S 
TRANSACTIONS, vol. vii., Part I., just issued to 
members, contains the proceedings at the bi-monthly 
meetings, a full account of the annual excursion to 
Melton Mowbray and the neighbourhood, and the 
following papers: ‘‘ Melton Mowbray Church,” by 
the Rev. Richard Blakeney ; ‘‘ Notes on a Pamphlet 
of the Restoration Period ” (‘ Mirabilis Annus,” etc., 
1661), by the Rev. E. H. Bates; ‘‘Notes on a 
recently recovered Register at Claybroke, 1701— 
1715,” by the Rev. E. H. Bates; and an excellent 
paper on the ‘‘ Discovery of one of the Main Sewers 
of Roman Leicester,” by Colonel Bellairs, who is 
undoubtedly the best living authority on the subject 
of Leicester during the Roman occupation of Britain. 
Ai a 
The SHROPSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S 
TRANSACTIONS, 2nd Series, vol. vi., Part II., just 
issued to subscribers, consists of 150 pages, and 
contains the following papers: ‘‘The Story of 
Oswestry Castle,” by J. Parry Jones; ‘‘An Ancient 
Bronze Matrix found at Chirbury,” by the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Burd; ‘‘Some Account of the Manors of 
Chetton, Endon Burnell, and Endon George,” by the 
Rev. Ralph C. Purton; ‘‘The Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of High Ercall,” by the Hon. and Rev. G. 
H. F. Vane; ‘‘The Kynaston Family,” by W. 
Burson ; ‘* Wenlock Corporation Records,” by H. F. 
J. Vaughan; ‘‘A Fourteenth-century Document re- 
specting one of the Trade Gilds of Shrewsbury,” by 
the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater; and the ‘‘ Rectors of 
Selattyn,” being a further portion of the history of that 
place, by the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen. The part 
is varied and interesting. The Chirbury matrix is, 
according to the late Mr. Matthew Bloxam, of the 
date 1390—1410. It contains a representation of the 
Virgin and Child, three inches in length, and is a die 
for casting small images, which were perhaps sold to 
worshippers at one of the shrines in the Priory Church 
of Chirbury. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


At the meeting of the SoclIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
held on May 31, the president read an address with 


reference to the Heraldic Exhibition, and the chief 
objects of interest contained therein.—Mr. Everard 
Green communicated an account of Wriothesley’s 
Tournament Roll of 1510, which has been lent by the 
Heralds’ College to the exhibition.—The president 
read a paper on early heraldic book-plates and heraldic 
engravings, illustrated by a fine series of examples.— 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper descriptive 
of the helm and crest, shield, surcoat, etc., from the 
Black Prince’s tomb, exhibited by the courtesy of the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. Mr. Hope speci 
called attention to the omission of the label for 
cadency on the crest, shield, and surcoat, which could 
only be accounted for on the supposition that the 
relics were those of Edward III., and not of his son, 
perhaps hung up by the King’s order as a mark of his 
deep affection.—At the ordinary meeting, on June 14, 
the following exhibitions and communications were 
laid before the society : Selection of Skulls and Horn- 
cores in illustration of the Origin of the Breeds of 
English Oxen, by Professor T. McKenny Hughes; 
‘*Of the Methods used in Making and Ornamenting 
an Egyptian Rock-tomb,” by Mr. Somers Clarke ; 
‘Recent Excavations in Montenegro,” by Mr. J. A. 
R. Monro; and ‘*‘On the Chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary beside the Cloister at Wells,” by Mr. 
Edmund Buckle. 


The second general meeting of the RoyAL SocIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND for 1894, was held in 
the Council Chamber, Tholsel, Kilkenny, at 11.30 on 
May 14, when the general business of the society was 
transacted. After luncheon carriages conveyed the 
members to Dunmore, five miles distant, where the 
extensive series of caves were explored by torchlight. 
The return was through Jenkinstown Demesne to 
Jenkinstown House by the kind invitation of the Hon. 
Richard Bellew, where portraits are preserved of 
Bishop Rothe (1568-1652) and his nephew, Dean 
Rothe. Thence across the Nore by Three Castles 
Bridge and along the old Thornback Road, which 
commands a beautiful view of the junction of the 
Dinan and the Nore, and the plain of Ros Airgead 
(silver wood) where, traditionally, silver shields were 
made centuries before the Christian era. After the 
return to Kilkenny there was an hour’s drive in the 
town to see its antiquities. During the morning 
session and at an evening meeting the following papers 
were read: ‘*Ogams, including four recently dis- 
covered,” by the Rev. Canon Hewson; ‘‘The De 
Verdons of Louth,” by the Rev. Denis Murphy ; 
‘‘The Irish Chieftainry,” by the Rev. T. A. Mac 
Murrogh-Murphy; ‘The Ancient Celtic Cross of 
Drumgoolan, co. Down,” by Francis Joseph Bigger ; 
‘* Prehistoric Pottery from the Sandhills,” by W. J. 
Knowles ; ‘* Notes on the Chartulary of the Monas- 
tery of St. Mary the Virgin of Kenlis in Ossory,” and 
‘* Notes on the Royal Foundations of King James II. 
in Kilkenny,” by G. D. Burtchaell ; ‘‘ Two Illustra- 
tions of a Funeral Custom in the Baronies of Bargy 
and Forth, co. Wexford,” by Miss Margaret Stokes ; 
‘© Qld Place-Names and Surnames in co. Kerry,” y 
Miss Hickson ; ‘‘ Old Seal of the Town of Youghal,” 
by George J. Hewson; ‘* Further Notes on the Word 
‘Sidh,’” by George Coffey ; and ‘‘ Points of resem- 
blance between some recent discoveries in Greece 
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and ancient remains in Ireland,” by S. K. Kirker. 
On May 15, early in the forenoon, carriages started 
from the Victoria Hotel, conveying the members along 
the left bank of the Nore, past the famous marble 
works and the little old ruined church of Blackrath, 
and one of the Dunbell Raths through the village of 
Bennett’s Bridge, still keeping the left bank of the 
Nore through the beautiful demesne of Mount Juliet, 
by kind permission of the Earl of Carrick, in which, 
seven miles from Kilkenny, is the ruined castle of 
Ballylinch, the ancient seat of the second branch of 
the Grace family. The castle was described by Mr. 
Langrishe, vice-president. Thence the party pro- 
ceeded about a mile to Legan Castle adjacent to the 
demesne, where is a recently-discovered Ogam in- 
scribed ‘‘legaun,” or pillar-stone, from which the 
castle derives its name. The castle, stone, aad 
manner of its discovery were described by the Rev. 
Canon Hewson. At 11.30 the party left Legan for 
Thomastown, a mile further. Here is a large and 
beautiful thirteenth-century church, figured in Led- 
wich, and often erroneously described as an abbey. 
It had choir and sideaisles. In the graveyard are the 
upper portion of a large Celtic cross, similar in pattern 
to those seen in last year’s excursion at Nurney, co. 
Carlow; also a small fragment of the ancient font. 
Among the tombstones are in the north aisle a floor 
slab, with floriated cross armorial bearings and Latin 
inscription, as yet undeciphered, but conjectured to 
commemorate Thomas Den, Bishop of Ferns, who 
died August 27, 1400, In the chancel are two life- 
size effigies of post-reformation clerics not identified 
(no arms or inscriptions). At 12.15 the party left 
Thomastown, passing a house in the town said to have 
been occupied for a night by James II. in his flight 
from the Boyne, and over the bridge, which is flanked 
by two ruined towers, to Jerpoint Abbey, one mile 
distant. Jerpoint Abbey was founded in the eleventh 
century for Cistercians by Donal MacGiolapaudric, 
Prince of Ossory, and Felix O’Dullany, Bishop of 
Ossory. At 1 p.m. the party left Jerpoint for a large 
Ogam in a field at Ballyboodan, 34 miles distant, part 
of the lands of Knocktopher Priory. Near the 
Ogam is the old church of Kilkerril, now called Kil- 
curl, and a castle, an ancient seat of a branch of the 
Purcell family. The party then left Ballybooden for 
Knocktopher Priory. The Priory was founded A.D. 
1356, for White Carmelites, by James, second Earl of 
Ormonde. Within the Priory buildings is a holy well 
dedicated to the Blessed Trinity. At Knocktopher 
are the remains of the ancient ‘‘ tochair” across the 
stream and marshy ground adjoining, from which the 
place derives its name (the hill at the causeway), and 
the sites of four castles—one, the occasional residence 
of the Earls of Ormonde. The second Earl, founder 
of the Priory, died there October 18, 1382. Also the 
twelfth-century tower and doorway of the ancient 
parish church. Among the tombstones in the old 
churchyard is one of the twelfth century recently dis- 
covered with an incised cross of curious pattern. 
After lunch the party left Knocktopher for the 
ninth or tenth-century church at Sheepstown, which 
was described by M. M. Murphy, hon. local secre- 
tary for West Kilkenny. The members also visited 
the ancient ruined church and round tower at Agha- 
villar, with the castle of the Graces standing in the 


churchyard, which were described by the Rev. W. 
Healy, P.P., hon. provincial secretary for Leinster. 
The party returned to Kilkenny. through Kilree and 
Kells, which lie on the direct road. At Kilree are a 
beautiful Celtic cross, a round tower, an ancient 
church, with several inscribed ancient monuments and 
a holy well dedicated to St. Bridged. These were 
described by Mr. P. M. Egan, hon. local secretary 
for the city of Kilkenny. At 4.30 the party left Kilree, 
and, about a mile further, arrived at the extensive 
ruins of the Priory and Castles of Kells. These were 
also described by Mr. Egan. 
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At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, held on June 6, Mr. E. Green in the 
chair, Dr. Hopkins read a paper on “An Early 
Seventeenth-Century Organ Contract.” The organ 
was built for the chapel of Chirk Castle, North 
Wales, by John Burward, organ maker, of London, 
at a cost of £150, paid by Sir Thomas Myddelton, 
the then owner of the castle. ‘The date of the con- 
tract is February 29, 1631, the organ being completed 
in ten months. Dr. Hopkins exhibited the original 
contract, and also some contemporary MS. music 
books from the same chapel.--Dr. Wickham Legg 
read a paper on “The Constitution Quza propter 
which Governed Canonical Elections in the Middle 
Ages.” They were (1) by way of the Holy Ghost ; 
(2) by scrutiny ; and (3) by compromise ; instances of 
the survival of these practices in England in the 
nineteenth century were given. 


os 2 OS 

A meeting of the OxForD UNIVERSITY BRAss- 
RUBBING SOCIETY was held on May 29 in Mr. Man- 
ning’s rooms.—Mr. S. W. Crowfoot read a paper on 
‘*The Problems of an Engraver.” He advocated the 
artistic, as well as the historical, claims of the brass. 
He reminded us that Burne-Jones did not think it 
unworthy to design a funeral monument. He pointed 
out the technical limitations of the brass-engraver, and 
showed that the design was that by which a brass 
must be judged. The brass-engraver, when one con- 
siders his difficulties, has shown himself in many cases 
a true artist endowed with power of expression and a 
sense of symmetry and proportion. He then com- 
mented on the scarcity of our information as to the 
engraver, and showed us how the artist identified 
himself with his work in striking contrast to the puny 
aims of the modern craftsman.—After a discussion 
the meeting adjourned. 


A meeting of the Society oF BIBLICAL ARCH&- 
OLOGY was held on June 5, at 37, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, when the following papers were 
read: By Rev. Dr. Gaster, ‘An Unknown Aramaic 
Version of Theodosius of Rome of the ‘Song of the 
Three Children’”; and by Mr. Theo, G. Pinches, 
‘©The God Ninip.” 


On May 26 the members of the BRADFORD ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY made an excursion to Kildwick 
for the purpose of visiting the church and other anti- 
quities in the district. At Kildwick Station they were 
received by Mr, W. A. Brigg, who acted as cicerone 
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during the day, and were conducted at once to the 
church. On the way there the famous bridge over the 
Aire was inspected. This bridge, which is one of the 
most ancient in the valley of the Aire, was constructed 
in the reign of Edward II., as is shown by the still 
existing accounts for the estates of Bolton Abbey. 
There had been a village at Kildwick for centuries 
before this, and Domesday Book shows that even in 
Saxon times the community had its church. Having 
assembled in the church, the party was briefly wel- 
comed by the Vicar (the Rev. A. D. C. Thompson), 
after which Mr. Brigg gave a short account of the 
architectural history of the building. He remarked 
that the great length of the building had gained for it 
the name of the ‘“‘Lang Church of Craven,” and 
pointed out the curious fact that though a clerestory 
exists, and is an important feature in the south side of 
the church, upon the north side the clerestory is 
absent. Dealing with the general history of the village, 
he pointed out that the manor of Kildwick had been 
—soon after the foundation of the monastic community 
at Embsay, afterwards removed to Bolton Abbey— 
given by the founder of the abbey, Cecilia de Romillie, 
the mother of the famous ‘‘ boy of Egremont,” to the 
canons of Embsay. The history of the village after 
that event, as written in the Bolton Abbey Compotus, 
was that of a well-managed agricultural estate. Sub- 
sequently, after inspecting the registers, the early 
painted glass in the windows, and the interesting 
fourteenth-century effigy of a knight in armour in the 
church, the party proceeded to Kildwick Hall, the 
residence of Alderman Brigg, a quaint seventeenth- 
century building overlooking the valley. An account 
of the history of the building was given by Mr. Brigg, 
and the president of the association (Mr. T. T. Emp- 
sall) added some valuable facts with regard to the 
history of property in the locality after the dissolution 
of the monasteries, which he had recently gathered 
from unpublished documents in the Record Office, 
London. By the kindness of Alderman Brigg the 
interior of the house was inspected, and the party 
went on to Farnhill Hall, the residence of Mr. Frank 
J. Slingsby. This building is of considerable anti- 
quity, and was formerly, there is reason to believe, a 
“peel,” or fortified dwelling-house, and it may have 
seen serious work when, after the battle of Bannock- 
burn, the Scotch harried the village of Kildwick. The 
towers of the house remain, and the walls are of 
immense thickness. The party afterwards found time 
before the return train to visit Kildwick Grange—the 
local residence of the canons of Bolton when visiting 
their estate. The building has been divided into 
halves, but one portion of- the house still remains very 
largely in its original condition. A beautiful moulded 
ceiling is retained, the walls are mostly panelled with 
dark oak, and a beautiful staircase is still intact. 
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At a meeting of the RoyaL HisToricau Society, 
held on May 24, Mr. Hubert Hall in the chair, the 
following were elected fellows: Messrs. G. W. 
Prothero and A. Kingston.—A paper was read by 
Mr. A. G. Little ‘On the Educational Organization 
of the Mendicant Friars in England,” in which the 
system of the schools was described with great 
minuteness and with much research, 





The SALISBURY FIELD CLuB visited Warblington 
Castle and Church and Chichester Cathedral on 
May 30. The party reached Havant by train, and 
thence proceeded in brakes a short mile and a half to 
Warblington. Of Warblington Castle but one tower 
and the remains of some outworks are left. Here 
lived for a time Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, who 
was born at Farleigh Hungerford Castle in our county, 
and who, when old in years, was executed—murdered 
would be a truer term—for high treason in Henry 
VIII.’s reign. In the castle was born Henry Cotton, 
Bishop of Salisbury from 1598 to 1615. ‘* He was,” 
says Wood, “a younger son of Sir Rich. Cotton, Knt., 
one of the Privy Council to K. Edw. 6.” Warbling- 
ton Church, the porch of which is illustrated in 
Parker’s Glossary of Architecture, was, so the sto 

goes, built by two maiden ladies. An altar-tom 

(with effigy) in the chapel, east of the south aisle, 
commemorates, according to the same authority, one 
benefactress ; and an effigy found with a stone coffin 
some time back, outside the north aisle-wall, the 
other. The pillars of the south arcade are good Early 
Perpendicular work ; some of the old paving-tiles 
have been relaid in the chancel, and a number of 
stone coffins found at different times are preserved in 
the church.—In the afternoon the party reached 
Chichester, which, although but a small city, is fortu- 
nate in possessing within its ancient walls, among 
much else that is noteworthy, three such interesting 
and beautiful buildings as the cathedral church of St. 
Peter, St. Mary’s Hospital, and the Market Cross, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, founded a.p, 1229 for a chaplain 
and thirteen bedesmen, stands on the site of an earlier 
institution. St. Mary’s still retains its ancient plan. 
Entering by a gateway (Perpendicular in style) into a 
small courtyard, immediately fronting us is the hos- 
pital, resembling in appearance a church, the nave of 
which forms the hall, the two side-aisles being divided 
off into rooms for the inmates. The whole is covered 
in with a timber roof of one span, supported by two 
rows of massive balks of the same material. The 
chancel, which forms the chapel of the hospital, is 
divided from the hall by a rich wooden screen, 
Decorated in style; in the chapel are the old stalls, 
the carving on the under portion of the seats of some 
of them is exceptionally vigorous and good. To the 
north of the chapel, and communicating with it, is a 
small sacristy. The Market Cross was built by 
Bishop Story about 1501, and stands at the junction 
of four streets, each of which is named after one of 
the four points of the compass. The cross is octagonal 
in plan, the vaulted roof being supported by a cylin- 
drical column of great thickness. Externally the apex 
of each arch is surmounted with a canopied niche; 
these once were filled with statues—St. George, 
Bishop Story (the founder), and other bishops. The 
clock was the gift of Dame Elizabeth Farington, 1724. 
In the cathedral attention was specially directed to 
the capitals of the pillars in the presbytery; the two 
interesting carved panels of stone in the north choir- 
aisle, representing the ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus” and the 
‘* Meeting between Martha and Mary and our Lord 
at the entrance to Bethany”; and the richly-carved 
tomb of Bishop Shurborne, 1536. In St. John’s 
chapel are some good examples of Sussex ironwork. 
The library is in the chapel of ‘‘ The Four Virgins,” 
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and contains some MSS., and some interesting relics 
from the tombs of early bishops. The restored tomb 
of St. Richard is in the south transept, behind which 
are some curious panel-paintings by Bernardi, the one 
representing the granting of a charter by Ceadwalla to 
Selsey Cathedral, and the other the confirmation of 
the same charter by Henry VIII. The panel-paintings 
of the bishops of Chichester in the north transept are 
also by this artist. 
6 wa 


The first of the excursions which the members of the 
THORESBY SOCIETY in Leeds have planned for the 
present season in the pursuit of archzeological study 
took place on May 26, the scene of the visit being 
Selby and neighbourhood. Among the places of 
historic interest visited were Selby Abbey, and the 
ancient ecclesiastical edifices of Brayton, Wistow, and 
Cawood, together with the remains of the famous 
Cawood Castle. Apart from Selby’s great Benedictine 
monastery, the most remarkable place visited was that 
of the castle at Cawood, or rather of the little that 
now remains of that memorable pile of buildings. 
The little that does remain, however, is of unique 
interest, inasmuch as it affords some indication of the 
splendour of the palace that stood on the site when it 
was the residence of the archbishops of York and of 
Cardinal Wolsey himself. Here it was that ‘‘the 
proud Lord Cardinal” was taken prisoner on the 
mandate of his sovereign, and bade ‘‘a long farewell 
to all his greatness.” From Cawood it was that the 
fallen favourite set out on his humiliating journey to 
London, dying on the way at Leicester, ‘‘where a 
reverend abbot with all his convent honvurably re- 
ceived him,” and from whom he sought shelter for 
‘fan old man broken with the storms of State.” 
Apart from the romance of the great Cardinal’s fall 
and his arrest by the Earl of Northumberland, the 
castle at Cawood has many other associations of 
especial interest. Long before the Conquest, for 
instance, the archbishops of York possessed a palace 
here, and it was the summer residence of Wolsey 
when he was arrested for high treason. The palace 
was demolished during the great rebellion, and all 
that now remains is a large chapel or banqueting-hall 
—now used as a granary—and the gatehouse bearing 
the arms of the See of York, the work of Archbishop 
Kempe in the middle of the fifteenth century. It was 
through the beautifully-ornamented gatehouse that the 
proud Lord Cardinal passed in the hour of his 
humiliation. In the room above this gatehouse the 
Archbishop’s courts-leet for the manor are still held, 
while extensive marks of other old foundations assist 
in carrying back the mind to one of the most remark- 
able periods of English history. In the church of 
Cawood—the points of interest in which were indi- 
cated by the Vicar, the Rev. G. Day—is a monument 
of Archbishop Monteigne, a native of the district, 
who had been Bishop successively of Lincoln, London, 
and Durham, and founded a charity at Cawood. At 
Wistow Church, a couple of miles from Cawood, in 
the direction of Selby, the party were conducted over 
the church by the Vicar, as they were also at Brayton 
Church by the Rev. T. Cheese. Brayton Church, 
which belonged to Selby Abbey, is considered to be 
one of the most remarkable Norman churches in this 
part of Yorkshire, its characteristic features being its 


very rich portal, with beak-head mouldings and 
medallions, and its transept. Other churches in 
Yorkshire with similarly decorated doorways are Adel 
and Birkin. It is supposed that the church at Brayton 
was given to Selby by the Conqueror. At Selby 
Abbey itself the party were received by the Vicar, by 
whom they were shown over the stately edifice. The 
abbey, which was a foundation of William the Con- 
queror in the latter part of the eleventh century, 
holds a unique position as the one great Benedictine 
monastery of the North of England surviving as a 
parochial church. Being the only one of the York- 
shire abbey churches which is not wholly or partly in 
ruins, it is generally regarded as the most interesting 
monastic church in the county; but it has been 
grievously spoilt by ‘‘ restorations” and by the treat- 
ment of some of its monuments. There are few 
buildings in England in which are to be found better 
opportunities of studying the various styles and 
changes in English ecclesiastical architecture than are 
afforded by the abbey church of Selby.—The next 
excursion of the society will be on June 30, when 
they will visit Ripon and Markenfield Hall.—On the 
invitation of the Yorkshire Archeological Society, 
they will visit York on July 18 and 19, and the last 
excursion of the season will be to Kirkstall Abbey 
some time in September. 


a 4) 

An evening meeting of the FoLK-LoRE SOCIETY was 
held on May 23, at 22, Albemarle Street, the presi- 
dent (Mr. G. L. Gomme) in the chair. Mr. Ordish 
exhibited a Sword Dancers’ dress sent him by Miss 
Edleston, of Gainsford, near Darlington, and read a 
short note by that lady, giving an account of the 
Sword Dancers’ Exhibition, and produced a copy of 
their song. Mr. F. Sessions read a paper entitled 
‘*The Omens of the Thugs and their relation to 
European Folk-Lore of Birds and Beasts,” and a dis- 
cussion followed in which Mr. Baverstock, Mr. Nutt, 
Mr. Kitts, Dr. Gaster, Dr. Gregor, Mr. Kirby, Mr. 
Hartland, and the president took part. Papers on 
the ‘Classification of Proverbs and Sayings of the 
Isle of Man,” by Mr. G. W. Wood, F.I.C., and on 
‘* Water and Well Worship,” by Mr. A. W. Moore, 
were also read. 


On May 29 the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
held their first summer meeting, having a long and 
interesting day on the Wolds. Upwards of sixty of 


- the members arrived at Wetwang by trains from Hull, 


Beverley, Scarborough, Driffield, Malton, and York. 
The first rendezvous was on the prettily-planted and 
well-sheltered lawns of Wetwang Vicarage. It is 
difficult to realize that there was not a single shrub 
on this once bleak spot when the Rev. E. Maule 
Cole came here as vicar thirty years ago. The earliest 
arrivals had breakfast at the Vicarage, and at 9.30 Mr. 
Cole read an able paper on the manorial and general 
history of the parish. An adjournment was then made 
to the church, which was described by the Rev. Dr. 
Cox, F.S.A., president of the society, and now rector 
of Holdenby, Northampton. He said the church was 
dedicated to St. Michael, and not to St. Nicholas as 
Kelly’s and other directories stated. The mistake as 
to St. Nicholas probably arose from one of the two 
bells bearing the inscription Sancte Nicolae ora pro 
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nobis is black letter of the fifteenth century. The 
curious plan of the church was commented upon, there 
being a large north transept. Mr. Bilson and the 
Rev. M. F. Morris joined in a discussion as to certain 
details of the church. Dr. Cox drew attention to 
the descent into the church of some 18 inches, and 
pointed out that this was a peculiarity of several of 
the Wold churches. Shortly before eleven the large 
party left Wetwang in five big farm waggons, each 
drawn by three gaily-caparisoned horses. These con- 
veyances were much appreciated, especially as they 
were most kindly placed at the full service of the 
society by the farmers of the district. Some six or 
seven miles of fine wold scenery brought the party to 
Huggate Dikes. On arriving at this series of entrench- 
ments, the Rev. E. Maule Cole read a valuable paper. 
He pointed out that these earthworks stretched across 
a neck of high ground, less than half a mile broad, 
which separates two deep dales, the one terminating 
in Holderness, and the other in the Vale of York, 
thus interrupting a continuous and comparatively 
level passage from the one district to the other. The 
entrenchments cover, in fact, the only level field of 
ground existing in the high wolds across which any 
persons could pass from north to south, and vice versd, 
without having to face a very sieep dale side. The 
paper thoroughly established the point that the 
Huggate Dikes were ancient military works. At the 
conclusion of this much-appreciated paper some dis- 
cussion took place, and a return was made to Huggate 
schoolroom, where the rector (the Rev. W. R. Jolley) 
and Mrs. Jolley most courteously entertained the large 
party to luncheon. After luncheon the election of 
several new members was proceeded with.—Colonel 
Haworth-Booth proposed, and Mr. Bethell seconded, 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Jolley, and 
the Rev. Dr. Cox proposed, and Councillor Hall 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Clarkson and his 
brother farmers for their liberal loan of conveyances. 
A short visit was afterwards paid to the church.— 
The rain somewhat spoilt the programme, but most 
of the party proceeded on foot some two or three 
miles through the dales to Fridaythorpe, where the 
little unrestored church is full of interesting Norman 
work, which was briefly commented on by Dr. Cox 
and Mr. Bilson. Another two miles were traversed, 
during which Mr. Cole and Mr. Mortimer pointed 
out the various entrenchments on the surrounding 
wolds, and Fimber was reached, where a bountiful 
tea was provided in the schooJroom, Sir Tatton Sykes 
and the Rev. E. M. Cole being the hosts of the society 

A few minutes were spared for the beautiful new 
church of Fimber and then the members sought their 
respective trains at Fimber Station.—The next meet- 
ing of the society is at Preston, Hedon, and Paull on 
August 16, and the annual meeting will be held at 
Driffield on September 24 and 25. 

The St. Paut’s EccLESIOLOGICAL SociETy paid a 
visit, on June 9, to the church of Chalfont St. Giles, 
Ly’ the guidance of the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, 


s~ 6 9% 
The SociETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
Buitvincs held its annual meeting in the Old Hall, 
VOL. XXX. 


——— 


Clifford’s Inn, on June 14, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., in the chair, when a paper was read by Mr. 
Heywood Sumner on “‘ Protection and Production.” 
“4 2% 

The annual meeting of the WILTs ARCHAOLOGICAL 
AND NATURAL History Society will be held this 
year at Marlborough, on July 19, 20, and 21. 
Amongst other places of interest it is intended to visit 
Ramsbury, Littlecote, Aldbourne, Great Bedryn, and 
Chisbury. One of the attractions of the meeting will 
be the exhibition of the very large collection of local 
flint implements and of Roman coins from the site of 
Cunetio found by Mr. T. W. Brooke, of Marl- 


borough. 

os Be 4) os 
The CARADOC AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLUB 
had an excursion on May 22 to Bridgnorth and the 
neighbourhood. The places visited were: Worfield, 
with its church (dating from the fourteenth century) 
and fine Bromley monuments ; Chesterton Walls, an 
ancient British camp, embracing twenty acres, but 
since used by the Romans, perhaps as a summer 
camp; the fragments of Chesterton Church (four- 
teenth century), are now built into two cottages, and 
adjoining well, traditionally said to be a baptistery ; 
Stockton Church ; and the old manor-house at Ewd- 
ness. At Chesterton Walls a paper on the camp was 
read by the Rev. T. Auden, F.S.A. 

~s 2 
The seventh meeting of this session of the SocIETY 
OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY was held at the society’s 
house on June 5. Several new candidates were 
elected, and others nominated for the next meeting. 
A paper was read by Dr. M. Gaster on ‘‘An Un- 
known Aramaic Version of Theodosius of Rome of 
the ‘Song of the Three Children.’” A paper was 
also read by Mr. T. G. Pinches, entitled ‘‘ Was 
Ninip ‘the Most High God’ of Jerusalem ?” 

Bag As) as 
The first meeting and excursion of this season of the 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTIQUARIAN 
AND ARCHOLOGICAL SOciETY was held on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, June 13 and 14, at Lake Side 
Hotel. On the first day, June 13, the members and 
their friends met at Ulverston, and took train to 
Cark Station, where carriages were in readiness to 
take the party the following excursion—viz., to Cark 
Hall, Cartmel Priory Church, Field Broughton, 
Cartmel Fell Chapel, to Lake Side Hote!, where the 
party siayed all night. Oi the sccond cay, june f4, 
carriages left Lake Side at nine, and proceeded by 
Haverthwaite Station, Colton Church, Spark Bridge, 
Lowick Green, Woodgate (where a divergence of 
three-quarters of a mile was made to see the stone 
circle at Knapperthaw), thence by Goathwaite to 
Stone Rings Camp, near Burney, and the British 
settlement on Heathwaite Fell, from which the drive 
was continued to Ashlack Hall, and v7é Grisebeck to 
Kirkby Hall and Church, arriving at Kirkby Station 
about five p.m., in time for trains to all parts.—Cart- 
mel Church and Cark Hall were described by Mr. 
W. O. Roper; and Cartmel Fell Chapel, its image 
of the Rood, its woodwork and old glass, by Chan- 
cellor Ferguson.—The following papers were laid 
before the society during the two days, and the places 
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visited were described : ‘* The Homes of the Kirkbys 
of Kirkby-in-Furness” and ‘‘A Grasmere Farmer’s 
Sale Schedule in 1710,” by H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. ; 
*‘ More Local Notices from Privy Council Records,” by 
T. H. Hodgson; ‘‘A Tullie and Waugh Pedigree,” 
by H. Wagner, F.S.A.; ‘*The Fate of the Regular 
Clergy at the Tudor Disestablishment” and ‘* The 
Bishop’s Mill, Dalston,” by the Rev. J. Wilson ; 
‘Local Chap Books” and ‘‘ Kirkoswald, Find of 
Incense Cups and Beads,” by the president, Chan- 
cellor Ferguson, F.S.A.; ‘Touching for the King’s 
Evil,” by H. Barnes, M.D. ; ‘* Hardknott,” by Rev. 
W. S. Calverley, F.S.A. 

> = 
At the monthly meeting of the SocieTY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, held on May 30, 
considerable discussion arose with regard to the 
alterations going on at St. Andrew’s Church, New- 
castle, particularly with regard to certain tombstones. 
However, Mr. William Vincent, one of the church- 
wardens of St. Andrew’s, assured the society that he 
might say for himself, for the Vicar, and his fellow- 
churchwardens, that their wish was to have every- 
thing of antiquarian interest most carefully protected, 
and in any way they could they would take the 
greatest possible care that no injury was done to any- 
thing that was found. They had made special arrange- 
ments with Mr. Hicks, architect, to the effect that 
everything of antiquarian interest should be taken the 
greatest care of. So far as the contract was con- 
cerned, if they happened to come across anything that 
would indicate any of the old building, and possibly 
the lost chantry, which they thought might stand 
upon the present vestry, it was decided that the con- 
tract might be altered so that they might pay for any 
differences in work. So far as the tombstone of Sir 
Aymer de Athol was concerned, he might say it had 
been suggested by one of the churchwardens (Dr. 
Arnison) that a cast should be taken, which the 
churchwardens might either take care of themselves 
cr give to the Society of Antiquaries, though he did 
not promise the latter. They wished to have the 
tombstone so protected that they might know where 
it was. They did not expect, in lowering the floor of 
the chantry to the level of the floor of the chancel, 
that they would do any injury to anything.—Rev. C. 
E. Adamson read a paper on ‘‘ John Dagnia and the 
Glass Trade.” 

a5 9% 
On Saturday, June 9, the members of the Archzeo- 
logical Section of the BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
INSTITUTE drove to Oscott College. They were there 
met by the Rev. Dr. H. Parkinson, the Rev. Canon 
Greaney, and the professors and gentlemen resident 
at the college. The party were divided into six 
groups, and placed under the care of as many gentle- 
men, who led them by different routes through the 
principal apartments. The buildings were erected 
by the elder Pugin, about the year 1836. They are 
in the style which prevailed in collegiate and 
domestic buildings towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and are arranged round a large central 
quadrangle ; the details are extremely simple through- 
out, but the large and lofty structure, relieved by a 
massive tower, has great dignity of effect, and, stand- 


ing as it does on an elevated and exposed site, forms 
a predominating feature in the landscape from several 
directions. The chapel is a conspicuous feature, and, 
though perhaps somewhat lacking in dignity, is very 
pleasing and attractive. The magnificent reredos is 
decorated with paintings and Limoges enamels, and 
the effective colour decorations of the walls and arches 
compensate for the rather bare character of the archi- 
tecture. There are several chapels, that of Our 
Lady being specially interesting. The apartments 
which formed the chief attractions were the library 
and the museum. Only those of the party who had 
previously been through these departments could have 
had any idea of the extent and value of the collections. 
Many of the illuminated manuscripts were each worth 
a much longer journey than to Oscott. One small 
volume of the thirteenth century of remarkable cali- 
graphy and exquisite miniature painting, all in 
wonderfully good preservation, had whole page draw- 
ings of apostles and saints of great excellence of 
drawing and of colour, the latter remaining nearly as 
bright as it was six hundred years ago. ‘The manu- 
scripts are a fine series extending from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries, and form a valuable means 
of studying the gradual changes of style, and the series 
is continued in early printed and illustrated books, the 
binding alone being in many instances of rare beauty 
and excellence. The embroidered vestments, from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries are ex- 
ceedingly fine, many of them belong to St. Chad’s 
Cathedral ; but it was quite impossible during the time 
allotted to see a twentieth of the treasures of the 
library. The same may as truly be said of the 
museum, to which the party were next conducted, 
The nucleus of the museum was formed by Pugin, 
and consisted to a great extent of small carved 
medizeval statuettes of wood, many in good preserva- 
tion and containing much of the original painting. 
There are also figures in stone and alabaster, many 
very exquisitely carved, painted, and gilded triptychs, 
and other work in wood and metal. An exceedingly 
fine bronze eagle desk, with statuettes, pinnacles, and 
other architectural adornments, is, perhaps, the chief 
object of the collection. This was presented to St. 
Chad’s Cathedral by Henry, Earl Shrewsbury. It is 
probably the finest thing of its kind in the world. A 
small wrought-iron receptacle for burning a charcoal 
fire is made to represent a fortress, with towers, 
bastions, drawbridges, gates, etc.—an extremely 
curious and interesting work. A crucifix, carved out 
of a very large single piece of ivory, is one of the 
great treasures of the college, and originally belonged 
to the Emperor Napoleon. Much of the church plate 
is very fine and valuable. 
s4¢ as 

The DERBYSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History SOcIETY had an expedition to Breedon and 
Langley Priory on June 20. The church of. Breedon 
was described by the Vicar. From Breedon the party 
proceeded to Langley Priory, where Mr. Shakespear 
received the visitors and described the interesting 
features of the priory. 


On June 6 the annual excursion of the ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
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CounTIEs OF LINCOLN AND NOTTINGHAM took 
place in the neighbourhood of Horncastle, a number 
of Lincolnshire churches being visited. A start was 
made shortly after half-past nine o’clock in the morning 
from the Bull Ring at Horncastle. Ashby Puerorum 
Church was first inspected, and afterwards a brief 
visit was paid to Somersby. A Perpendicular church 
at Salmonby attracted some attention. The party 
further visited the ecclesiastical edifices at Tetford, 
Ormsby, Harrington (where luncheon was partaken 
of), Bag Enderby, Hagworthingham, Lusby, Boling- 
broke, Mareham-on-the-Hill, and Scrivelsby. On 
arriving at Horncastle the members assembled in the 
Corn Exchange to hear a paper on ‘‘Some Ancient 
Records relating to the Manor of Langton and its 
Lords,” by the Rev. W. O. Massingberd, the Rector 
of Ormsby. The Rev. J. Conway Walter, the Rector 
of Langton, who acted in the capacity of hon. local 
secretary, read a paper on ‘* The Neighbourhood of 
Horncastle and some of the Inhabitants thereof in a 
Bygone Age.” The annual dinner was held in the 
evening. 


25 

DENSTONE COLLEGE NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SoOcIETY.—The exigencies of 
school duties have prevented the accomplishment of 
much work this term. However, several scientific 
papers have been read, besides one by the president, 
Mr. A. A. Armstrong, M.A., on ‘‘ Monumental 
Brasses.” It was most complete and instructive, 
and evinced thorough mastery of the subject. A 
large number of rubbings of famous or typical 
brasses was shown from the large and valuable 
collection in the school museum. This collection, 
the making of which is due entirely to the efforts of 
Mr. Armstrong, is probably excelled, in size and 
quality, by few, and includes not a few reproductions 
of effigies now no longer extant. A complete rubbing 
of one of the best of the Flemish brasses—that of 
Abbot Delamere of St. Albans—hangs on the hall 
staircase of the college, and one of the most interesting 
of palimpsest brasses was until quite lately in the 
neighbouring church of Norbury. Finally notice was 
made of other local brasses at Blore, Ashbourne, 
Okeover, Abbot’s Bromley, Hanbury, Clifton Camp- 
ville, Leck, Rugeley, Trentham, etc. On St. 
Barnabas’ Day, June 11, an excursion was made 
under the leadership of Mr. F. Aidan Hibbert, M.A. 

(vice-president). Train was taken at 9.30 to Rushton, 
and the valley of the Dane, the boundary of the 
county, and the haunt of the dipper, gray wagtail, 

sandpiper, and kingfisher was followed. A visit was 
paid to Swythamley Hall and Deer Park, by kind 
invitation of P. T. Brocklehurst, Esq. Here were 

shown various mementoes of the Young Pretender’s 

visit to the district—especially ‘interesting to the 

party as “the *45” (as depicted in the Tissington 

MSS.) has recently formed the subject of one of the 

society’s papers—Roman “ finds,” deeds and court 

rolls of the estate from Edward I. downwards, 

interesting poacher relics, and also innumerable 

treasures of every date and every country. Lunch 


was hospitably provided. The Hanging Stone was 
then climbed, of wonderful formation, and with 
extensive view. Lud Church, round whose marvel- 
lous and romantic cleft legends of Lollard services 


have gathered, was next examined, and the rugged 
summit of the Roaches was traversed from end to 
end. Here was ample material for the botanist and 
the ornithologist as well as the geologist, and at the 
furthest end the Cromlech and the splendid specimen 
of a seventeenth-century farmhouse, which “ Windy- 
gates” affords, supplied ample attraction for the 
antiquarian members. Tea at Leck and train back 
to Denstone ended a very enjoyable and profitable 


day. 


Reviews and Motices 
of j2Qew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


GREEN PASTURES: being Choice Extracts from the 
Works of Robert Greene, M.A., 1560-1592. 
Made by Alexander B. Grosart. Zlhot Stock. 
Pp. xvi, 174. 

Yet another of those sweet little books that Mr. 
Elliot Stock continues to produce, in captivating 
covers, under the well-chosen title of the ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan Library.” It is as welcome as its predecessors, 
and perhaps all the more so, as it brings before us the 
name and writings of a man far less familiarly known. 
There is no Englishman of any degree of education 
who has not heard a something of Bacon, Sidney, or 
Raleigh, and who does not know just a something of 
their writings. But there is many a man of a fair 
degree of education who knows nothing of Robert 
Greene and his works. And yet his life and works 
extend, in the ‘‘ Huth Library,” to fifteen’ consider- 
able volumes, and there are no books that contain 
more vivid pictures of common English life in the 
Elizabethan, or are fuller of the manners, customs, 
fashions, speech, and superstitions of the times than 
do these. Greene was confessedly, till towards the 
close of his life, a dissolute living man ; but, as Dr. 
Grosart says in his introduction, it is immensely to his 
credit to have written so much both of prose and 
poetry, and yet to have absolutely abstained from 
ministering to the unchaste appetite of readers for 
garbage, and this in an age when it paid well to write 
impurely. ‘‘To his undying honour, Robert Greene 
left scarce a line that dying he would have wished to 
blot.” 

The selections seem to be made with much dis- 
crimination, and comprise apothegms and apt sayings, 
cullings from his plays, a variety of his pastoral odes, 
as well as some admirable descriptive passages from 
his prose works. 

These are gems well worth transplanting : 


“* Rather love by ear than like by eye.” 
‘* Finding, with Scipio, that he was never less alone 
than when he was alone.” 
‘The sour bud will never be the sweet blossom.” 
‘* Words hath wings, and once let slip can never be 
recalled.” 
D2 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





We wonder how many of our readers, when using 
or hearing quoted such apt and well-known sayings 
as, ‘‘ Familiarity breeds contempt,” ‘‘ Necessity hath 
no law,” ‘‘ Killed her with kindness,” or ‘* One tale 
is always good until another is told,” are aware that 
these household words originated with Robert Greene ? 

For two brief extracts we must find space, the one 
poetical, on Time (from ‘‘ Arbasto”), and the other 
prose, on the Tongue (from ‘‘ Penelope’s Well”) : 


‘*Tn time we see the silver drops 
The craggy stones make soft ; 
The slowest snail in time we see 
Doth creep and climb aloft. 


With feeble puffs the tallest pine 
In tract of time doth fall ; 

The hardest heart in time doth yield 
To Venus’ loving call. 


Where chilling frost alate did nip, 
There flasheth now a fire ; 

Where deep disdain bred noisome hate, 
There kindleth now desire. 


Time causeth hope to leave his hap: 
What care in time not eased ? 

In time I loathed that now I love ; 
In both content and pleased.” 


‘*Tt seemeth that Nature by fortifying the tongue 
would teach how precious and necessary a virtue 
silence is ; for she hath placed before it the bulwark 
of the teeth, that if it will not obey reason, which 
being within ought to serve instead of a bridle to stay 
it from presenting the thoughts, we might restrain 
and chastise such impudent babbling by biting. And 
therefore, saith he, we have two eyes and two ears, 
that thereby we may learn to hear and see much more 


than is spoken.” 
& & 


Op CELTIC ROMANCES. Translated from the Gaelic 
by P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. David Nutt. Pp. xx, 446. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

We are glad to be able to welcome a second edition 
of Dr. Joyce’s Old Celtic Romances. In addition to a 
general revision, there is added to the edition another 
tale, ‘‘ The Voyage of the Sons of O’Corra.” Dr. 
Joyce translated this story fifteen years ago from two 
Royal Irish Academy MSS., and subsequently amended 
it by the more correct text of the Book of Fermoy. 
Lochan, Enna, and Silvester, the chief characters of 
this extraordinary tale, are historical ; they were saints 
of the early Irish Church, and flourished in the sixth 
century. O’Corra and his wife Cairderga had many 
children, but they always died a moment after birth. 
At last they made a bond with the demon for a child 
who would outlive them. In due time the lady bore 
three sons at a birth. They were baptized after a pagan 
rite and dedicated to the demon under the names of 
Lochan, Enna, and Silvester. They grew up marvels 
of strength and accomplishments. Learning accident- 
ally that they had been baptized in the service of the 
devil, ‘It is very wrong,” said they, ‘‘ not to bring 
ruin and woe on his enemies ; we ought to slaughter 
the clergy, and burn their churches.” Then these 
three arose, collected a band, and spoilt and burnt 


Tuam, and afterwards plundered and attacked the 
churches and clergy of Connaught. At the end of a 
year they had destroyed more than half the churches 
of Connaught. Then Lochan said to his brothers, 
‘*We have made a great mistake in not having kiiled 
our mother’s father and destroyed his church.” So 
they journeyed to Clogher, and found their grand- 
father on the green of the church, with a great com- 
pany round him. Although the elder knew what 
was in their hearts, he caused the O’Corras to be 
received with the greatest kindness. That same 
night repentance came on them for their crimes, and 
in the morning they owned their sins to the elder, and 
asked if God would forgive them. The old man 
assured them that He would; so they heard Mass, 
made their confession, made staffs of the handles of 
their spears, and set out in search of Finnen of 
Clonard, ‘‘ the tutor of the saints and of the just men 
of all Erin.” St, Finnen appointed a young cleric to 
teach them for a year, during which time they were to 
speak only to their master. At the end of the year 
they had mastered the Canons, and the saint then 
enjoined on them the task of restoring all the churches 
they had destroyed. This being accomplished, they 
went forth on the ocean in a curragh to make a pil- 
grimage, visiting a variety of islands, where they saw 
wondrous sights and encountered strange adventures. 
This latter part has a close resemblance to the often- 
translated ‘‘ Voyage of Maildun,” given in the earlier 
pages of this volume. These twelve tales have all a 
peculiar interest. They are briefly described in an 
introduction, and have some useful notes. They are 
taken from the MSS. of Trinity College and of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and form the first collection of 
old Gaelic prose romances that has appeared in an 


English dress. 
&¢ & 


WALTON AND THE EARLIER FISHING WRITERS. 
By R. B. Marston. Zilot Stock. Pp. xxviii, 
264. 

This last volume of the Book-Lovers’ Library treats 
of a subject which has ever been a fascinating one to 
men of letters as well as to all lovers of ‘‘ the gentle 
craft.” It has fallen into the worthy hands of Mr. 
Marston, editor of the Fishing Gazette, and editor of 
the hundredth edition of the Compleat Angler, to put to- 
gether a variety of information with regard to the 
early bibliography of English fishing. The result is a 
book that is excellent of its kind, and of well-sustained 
interest from beginning to end. He begins with an 
enthusiastic account of the celebrated Z7reatyse of 
Fysshynge with an Angle, 1496, which seems to be 
rightly attributed to Dame Juliana Berners; he praises 
it both for its practical value to the angler, and from its 
literary aspect as an angling idyll. Leonard Maxall’s 
Book of Fishing with Hooke and Line, 1590, affords 
material for another chapter. Two or three more 
sections are occupied with descriptions of seventeenth- 
century books, such as Gervase Markham’s 4rt o 
Angling, Denny’s Secrets of Angling, and Barker’s 
Delight. The other chapters are full of gossip and 
pleasant chat, and much new information with respect 
to Walton and Cotton and their associates and times. 
This book is certain of a hearty welcome on both 
sides the Atlantic. 
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Tue JAcoBITE WAR IN IRELAND (1688-1691). By 
Charles O’Kelly, Colonel in King James’s Army. 
Sealy, Bryers and Walker, Dublin, 12mo., 
pp- xli, 115. Price Is. 

We are glad to welcome this small work, now for 
the first time presented to the public in a readable 
form, as it is indispensable to the Irish historian, and 
to all those who desire to arrive at a true estimate of 
the events of the years that are chronicled. Colonel 
O’Kelly’s interesting narrative is well edited by 
Count Plunket and Rev. E. Hogan. He has been 
described by those of strong Orange sympathies as 
‘¢q sincere patriot,” and his is the only narrative pre- 
served to us from the Old Irish or ‘‘ Nationalist ” 
side. Charles O’Kelly was born at the castle of 
Aughrane, co. Galway, in 1621, and died there in 
1695. He fought on the side of the Irish against 
Cromwell, and afterwards served as an officer in the 
French and Spanish armies. At the Restoration he 
returned to his Irish estates, and in the Parliament of 
1689 sat for the county of Roscommon. Though 
sixty-eight years of age, he was commissioned by 
James to raise a regiment to defend Connaught against 
the Enniskilleners, but was defeated at Boyle, and 
barely escaped with his life. 


# & 
Tue History OF REYNARD THE Fox. By F. S. 
Ellis, David Nutt. Small 4to., pp. 346. 

There is no preface, nor are there any learned or 
would-be learned notes to this delightfully-printed 
and wholly charming book ; but we are reminded of 
the origin and early printing of this favourite late 
medieval moral tale by the fulness of the title on the 
initial page. It runs as follows: ‘‘The History of 
Reynard the Fox, with some account of his Family, 
Friends, and Associates: a Free Rendering into 
Verse of the Translation made in the days of King 
Edward the Fourth by William Caxton, from the 
Dutch prose-version of the Story, with the Addition 
of some particular Matters not therein set down but 
very needful to be known. By F. S. Ellis. With 
Devices by Walter Crane.” The second title-page 
repeats the opening and ending of the previous page, 
but with the addition of: ‘‘ With Glossarial Notes in 
Vulpine Verse and an Index-Summary of Chief Matters 
contained in the Story.” The devices by Walter 
Crane are quite as fascinating as might be expected 
from his ready pen, and have seldom been surpassed 
in modern book-producing. The frontispiece ; the 
title-page ; the numerous square blocks, with cunning 
beasts and birds, by the side of the head-lines ; and 
the design that accompanies the Summa, with which 
this rhymed version concludes, are all that can be 
desired. In short, the book in every respect does 
credit to the producer, the designer, the Chiswick 
Press, and the publisher. 

The Summa runs thus : 


“If any man herein should read 
Words that keen pricks of conscience breed, 
Let him forthwith his ill ways quit 

. And turn his heart to better wit. 


“And whoso feels disposed to frown 
At aught he findeth here set down, 
Let him for what his spirit shocks, 
Blame not the author but the fox.” 





‘The Glossarial Notes on some persons, places, 
and things mentioned in the foregoing History, and 
on some words used by Reynard and his friends, 
which have fallen out of our-day speech,” abound in 
humour as well as in pleasantly-imparted information. 
We make three brief quotations : 


‘* Palster. A palster carried in his hand 
Each pilgrim to the Holy Land. 
*Tis a Dutch word, that’s why, I weet, 
*Tis not in Bradley nor in Skeat. 
It was a staff five feet in length, 
And of good sturdiness and strength.” 


‘¢ Stork. This good word hath been treated badly, 
Left in the cold by Skeat and Bradley. 
To find the reason beats one hollow, 
’Tis a good Caxton word for swallow.” 


“* Wonderly. Grammar-men who in these days live, 
Count ‘ wonderly’ no adjective. 
Yet if such use I should be taxed on, 
I shield me behind Father Caxton. 
‘ Thaventure of the world,’ quoth he, 
(Cap. twenty-seven) ‘is wonderly.’” 


If any of our readers wish to learn in a concise 
form the history of that famous cycle of tales known 
as ‘* Reynard the Fox,” they cannot do better than 
consult Mr. H. L. D. Ward’s recently-issued and 
most able second volume of the Catalogue of MS. 
Romances in the British Museum, wherein eighteen 
pages are devoted to an essay on this subject. 


e& & & 


Otp ENGLISH PopuLAR Music. By William 
Chappell, F.S.A. A new edition, with a preface 
and notes and the earlier examples entirely 
revised by H. Ellis Wooldridge. London: 
Chappell and Co. and Macmillan and Co., 1893. 
2 vols, royal 8vo. ; 

It was inevitable that a new edition of Chappell’s 
notable book should be published, and the writer of 
this notice had on more than one occasion an oppor- 
tunity of talking to the late Mr. Chappell on the 
subject. Mr. Wooldridge, having chosen a definite 
ground for his editing operations, has performed his 
part thoroughly well. We do not quite agree with 
him as to the ground chosen ; but leaving this alone, 
the result is a fine piece of work. 

The book is divided into sections, the first of which 
relates to songs and ballads; the second, dance tunes; 
and the third, occupying the whole of the second 
volume, the later songs, ballads, and dance tunes. 
The account of the earlier popular music which 
commences the work is full of interest ; but the editor, 
in conformity with his scheme, it should be noted, has 
not annotated it with any evidence beyond that derived 
from literary sources. Now, by the nature of things, 
this source of information must be very limited. The 
literary men of the early Middle Ages were Church- 
men, and they had brought with them the Latin 
language, and the Roman ritual and music. To fall 
back upon the few stories relating to men disguised as 
harpers gaining access to fortresses and to prisoners— 
as in the well-known instances of Baldulph, who joined 
his besieged brother Colgrin in York, and of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, whose imprisonment was discovered— 
is not adequate. These are traditional sources of in- 
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formation, and it would be of immense importance if 
the earliest literary tunes could be compared with the 
recorded and unrecorded traditional tunes preserved 
in nursery songs, singing games, and the interesting, 
but neglected, work or labour songs. If a tune written 
down and used for a popular song or ballad of literary 
origin in the fourteenth or fifteenth century is iden- 
tical, or practically so, with a traditional tune not 
written down until the nineteenth century, an inter- 
esting problem is presented to the inquirer as to 
which is really the older. Our own predilection is in 
favour of the traditional tune, but we confess we 
should like to see such an authority as Mr. Wool- 
dridge apply himself to the problem, for it is one well 
worthy the attention of the most erudite. 

The earliest, and in some respects the most inter- 
esting, example which it is possible to give of the 
kind of music treated of in this work occurs in the 
reign of Henry III.—‘‘ Sumer is icumen in.” The 
sweet and pastoral character of the melody, says Mr. 
Wooldridge, in perfect accordance with the sentiment 
of the words, is indicative of a popular origin ; while 
the strictness of the canon, combined with so har- 
monious a result, reveals the hand of a scholastic 
musician. 

“ Sumer is icumen in 
Lhude sing cuccu, 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med 
And springth the wde nu 
Sing cuccu. 


** Awe bleteth after lomb 
Lhouth after calve cu; 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth 
Murie sing cuccu 
Cuccu, cuccu 
Wel singes the cuccu 
Ne swik thu naver nu.” 


All the unconscious charms of these sweet lines tell of 
the traditional, and we agree with Mr. Wooldridge 
that they fully deserve all the attention they and the 
tune have received. But what is the origin of the 
tune? Mr. Wooldridge leaves the question unan- 
swered, but it is to be answered. 

Let us take the case of ‘* Nancy Dawson.” It is the 
tune of the well-known game, ‘‘ Here we go round 
the mulberry-bush.” But Nancy Dawson was written 
down and became popular in 1762, while the game- 
tune became incorporated into literature only during 
the past half century. Will anyone deny that the 
game is far older than the song, if it is not older than 
English literature? With this question we are led to 
the irresistible inquiry as to whether it is conceivable 
that the game, which has only this one tune in all 
Britain, and it is very widespread, suddenly in 1762 
threw off its own traditional tune in favour of the 
‘*Nancy Dawson” tune. We, of course, think sucha 
thing is not conceivable, but we meet with no assist- 
ance from Mr. Wooldridge. Two other game-tunes, 
‘© Barley Brake” and the ‘‘ Cushion Dance,” are in- 
cluded in this collection under their popular names. 
In the former case, Mrs. Gomme, in her 77aditional 
Games, gives no tune, and in the latter she suggests 
that the game is a descendant from the dance, which 
was a marriage-dance of probably the greatest anti- 
quity. Here, then, the issue between game and song 


is clearer, and it illustrates what appears to us to be 
so important, namely, that these song-tunes need to 
be annotated from the traditional side even more than 
the literary. 

We have left ourselves but little space to say what 
we think of this grand book when viewed as a coniri- 
bution to English history. The people who could 
compose, preserve, and love these songs belong to a 
race that do not deserve all the usual epithets of un- 
romantic, hard-headed, and the like. While kings 
and leaders in politics and war were pushing the 
nation ahead of all others in economic prosperity, the 
villagers and the cottage peasants were singing their 
sorrows and delights to the wind and sky, and living 
all the happier for it. This book, alone of all books 
on the subject, helps us to realize this; and if we have 
ventured to criticise one aspect of the method pursued 
by the writer, we are heartily in accord with him on 
all other points. His work is steady, sound, and 
minutely accurate ; his subject is approached lovingly, 
as it should be, and he places in the hands of those 
of us who have for years longed to possess the earlier 
edition a substitute which is worthy of the subject, 
and a splendid memorial of the original author. 


VANISHING LONDON: A SERIES OF DRAWINGS 
ILLUSTRATING SOME OF THE OLD HOusEs, 
ETC., IN LONDON AND WESTMINSTER. By 
W. Roland Paul. Published by the Author, 3, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 4to., pp. 24. Forty 
plates. Price 15s. nett. 

In this work Mr. Paul has brought together a 
collection of drawings which will serve as a record 
of an interesting period of the street architecture of 
London which is now rapidly disappearing. His 
aim has been to bring together in a concise and 
handy form this set of carefully drawn pictures, 
accompanied by short descriptive notes of their posi- 
tion and history. The materials of which many of 
these houses are built being chiefly of wood, render 
them especially liable to destruction by fire. 

The Strand and its offshoots still retain a large num- 
ber of old houses of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which are well worth drawing, and which 
Mr. Paul has illustrated for the first time. 413 and 
414, Strand, are houses with good bay windows of 
two storeys, one of which retains its original wrought- 
iron balcony. Numbers 416 and 417 have also bay 
windows, and have a very fine eaves cornice carried 
round the entire building. Until the autumn of 1893 
Nos. 164-167 formed the largest and most picturesque 
group of old wooden fronts in the Strand. The best 
of these have, however, now been destroyed, but will 
be found represented on Plate XI., from a drawing 
made by Mr. Paul shortly before their demolition. 
Drawings are also given of some good houses in 
Buckingham Street, Norfolk Street, Wych Street, and 
Holywell Street, all opening out of the Strand. 

Other charming plates are those that give examples 
from Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, Great Queen Street, Bis- 
hopsgate, and the Rolls House and Chapel. 

On the west side of Little James Street, Bucking- 
ham Gate, is the picturesque and little-known group 
of buildings called Emanuel Hospital. It is built 
round three sides of a quadrangle, measuring about 
170 feet by 90 feet. The fourth side towards the road 
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has a large iron gate towards the centre and another 
at each end. This hospital was established pursuant 
to the will of Lady Dacre, who died in 1595, 
‘towards the relief of aged people and the bringing 
up of children in good and laudable acts.” The 
present buildings are of red brick with stone coigns, 
and date from the time of Queen Anne, when the 
hospital was rebuilt. 


Se & 


MONOGRAPH OF THE STALACTITES AND STALAG- 
MITES OF THE CLEAVES COVE, NEAR DALRY, 
AYRSHIRE. By John Smith. Zilzot Stock. 4to., 

. 34. Thirty-six plates. . 

Mr. John Smith, who is vice-president of the Geo- 
logical Society of Glasgow, has produced a valuable 
monograph on the growth of stalactites and stalag- 
mites by a process of crystallization, a subject on 
which it is believed no treatise has hitherto been 
attempted. He had ample opportunities for their 
study during the archzeological exploration of Cleaves 
Cove; an account of the antiquarian deposits found 
in this Cove appeared in the transactions of the 
Geological Society of Glasgow for the year 1885, and 
in the sixth volume of the Archeological and Histori- 
cal Collections of Ayr and Galloway. 
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Tue HoLBEACH PARISH REGISTERS. By Rev. 
Grant W. Macdonald, M.A. James Williamson, 
Lincoln. 8vo., pp. xvi, 173. Price 7s. 

This volume is remarkably well done ; it is not a 
mere register transcript, but abounds in matters of 
general interest to the district, and could with much 
advantage be studied by all who are interested in 
registers or have any idea of publishing them. It 
opens with a general paper on the transcripts, which 
was read before the Spalding Gentleman’s Society ; 
then follow complete transcripts of the christenings, 
marriages, and burials of the years 1606 and 1615- 
1640. Some part of the missing portion extending 
over many years is supplied from the Bishop’s 
Registry at Lincoln. To this succeed notes about 
past inhabitants of Holbeach, which are taken from 
wills examined at Lincoln and other original sources. 
They contain a good deal of interesting information 
about Dr. Stukeley, a well-known antiquary of last 
century, of whose family a full pedigree is given. 
Some stray items from the old parish registers 1560- 
1788 are then given, the names being arranged in 
alphabetical order. Here are a few: 


‘Lee, John, a left-handed writing master, a 
Stranger, buried July 30% 1696. 

¥ oe Widow, Buried, Annababtist. Dc 20 
1716. ; 

‘*Middleton, Mary, Richd. Askew’s Mother bur. 
Aug. 3 1722.” 


To her there was a curious stone erected in Hol- 
beach churchyard : 


‘In Memory of Mary the wife of John Middleton 
Who Departed this life Aug. ye 3, 1722. 
She’d 20 young Keth After 72 years old 
And at 76 her Corps was laid in mould.” 





‘Norman, Abraham, Self Murderer buried at the 
lane called Whitcross. Mar 11. 1700-1. 


** Woodbine, Avis. Buried Avis Woodbine widdow 
who dy’d in ye 103" year of her age.” 


The succeeding pages contain a list of landowners 
of Holbeach 1699, collected from the parish terriers. 
This list gives the field-names and the acreage of 
each holding. 

The book ends with “‘the bounds of the parish o1 
Holbeach two hundred years as given us by William 
Pepper,” who, as Dr, Stukeley informs us, was the 
parish clerk, and a tenant of Mr. John Stukeley, his 
father. There are three thorough indexes. 

e# & 

WE have received Roman Inscriptions in Britain, 
III., 1892-1893, by Mr. Haverfield, F.S.A. This 
is a valuable illustrated reprint (William Pollard 
and Co., Exeter) from the Archeological Journal. 
—The Last Resting Place of a Scottish Queen and a 
Great English Bishop is a well-written pamphlet by 
the Rev. E. Heighton, M.A., rector of Tarrant 
Heynston and incumbent of Tarrant Crawford, 
Dorsetshire. It is not a little remarkable that the 
humble village church of Tarrant Crawford should 
contain the relics of Joan, wife of Alexander II., and 
of Richard Poore, the founder of Salisbury Cathedral. 


SS 


Correspondence, 


—<>——— 


MOATED MANOR HOUSES. 


Probably nowhere in the kingdom are there so 
many moated manor houses as there are in Essex and 
East Anglia generally. Little seems to be known 
about them, and in no work which I have consulted is 
there any information as to when they were so forti- 
fied. Can any of the readers of the Antiguary refer 
me to any authors on this subject, or give me any 
references bearing on it? After Stephen’s time we 
read of the demolition of an enormous number of 
castles which had been fortified without proper licence. 
Is it possible that any of these could have been the 
fortresses referred to? It is quite evident that many 
of those ordered to be destroyed must have been of 
hasty erection ; and as very few of the sites are known, 
we may safely consider that those done away with 
were very unimportant structures, very unlike the 
substantial Norman castles, the remains of so many of 
which we see now existing. 

HENRY LAVER. 
Colchester, 
May 29, 1894. 


GEORGE SAMUEL, ARTIST. 


In the absence of any biographical notice worthy of 
record, I venture to appeal to you and your numerous 
readers for any scraps of information you or they may 
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possess relating to a landscape painter of some note 
whose name seems, nevertheless, likely to slip out of 
recollection. 

I refer to George Samuel, who was born in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, and who con- 
tributed paintings to the Academy for nearly forty 
ila from 1786 to 1823. He died in 
1826. 

If any of your readers can add to this slender 
history any facts, however unimportant they may 
appear to be, I shall be much obliged to them. 

ARTHUR DUROSE. 
6, Gedling Grove, 
Waverley Street, Nottingham. 


[Information to be sent direct to our correspondent. 
—ED.] 


PLACE-NAMES. 


I see that a correspondent at p. 255 claims some 
Celtic names as Jutish. I select three for examina- 
tion, and suggest a close reconsideration of the rest: 
(1) Strood or Stroud ‘is certainly from the Latin 
strata, English street, Welsh ystryd; the Celtic 
Britons certainly had the first zzséngs at this word. 
(2) Catt’s Place, Catridge, Cattisfield (see Celtic cad 
or cat, fight, battle, etc.), Cattigern, Catterick, etc. 
(3) Cannings, Celtic Ken or Caen, head; so Kent, 
Kennet, etc. Let me add (4) Wroxall, Wraxall, 
Wroxton, and compare Uriconium, Wroxeter, Wrekin 
—perhaps Jvernian, a class of names not yet fully 
defined, but certainly not Jutish or Frisian. 

A. HALL. 

Paternoster Row. 


A METHOD OF CASTING FROM PAPER 
SQUEEZES, 


There is a well-known practice used by arche- 
ologists of taking impressions of inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs by means of paper soaked in water applied by 
a brush or sponge, allowed to dry on the original, 
and then detached with care. These impressions can 
be readily taken in any locality, and their extreme 
lightness is especially appreciated by travellers ; but 
their fragility is such that a short exposure to a damp 
atmosphere is sufficient to sensibly deteriorate them, 
and it is besides impossible to take copies. 

By means of the following arrangements, I have 
succeeded, while preserving the lightness of these 
impressions and their easiness of execution, in making 
them sufficiently hard to take plaster casts in unlimited 
numbers. This is how the result is obtained: While 
the impression taken in the ordinary manner is 
adherent to the original, and has begun to dry on the 
outer surface, a coat of cold paste, consisting of two 
or three handfuls of flour in a quart of water, should 
be laid on with a brush or a sponge on the outer 
surface. 

The impression must be allowed to dry after having 
been covered with the paste and when detached from 
the original, from which it will separate easily. It 
can then be put aside without risk of losing its shape, 
provided it is kept dry, until such time as a second 


application can be made for the purpose of rendering 
it impervious to moisture. 

Any kind of vegetable or animal paste can be used 
in the above operation if it is only required to harden 
the impression ; but as it is necessary, in addition, to 
render it impervious in order to run plaster casts, it is 
indispensable to make use of a paste of sufficient 
adhesive strength to solidify the paper, and at the 
same time to admit of the penetration of the hygrometric 
material. Paste made from dough I recommend for 
this purpose. For the preparation of the hygrometric 
material, any fatty or resinous substances may be 
employed, using the cheapest according to locality. 

This is a dubbing which gives very good results: 
Melt two parts of plumber’s resin and ten parts of 
tallow together, and apply the mixture to the inside of 
the impression, which should be previously dried and 
laid horizontally on a table; the dubbing should be 
laid on very hot in order that it may be sufficiently 
fluid to penetrate the paste as well as the paper; the 
impression can only be made perfectly impervious to 
wet by complete impregnation with the mixture. 
Care must be taken not to use too much of this 
mixture, or it will stop up the cavities in the impres- 
sion. When the preparation has been allowed to 
cool, the impression will be perfectly hard and 
impervious to moisture. 

To take plaster casts from the mould thus prepared, 
a bed of fine dry sand of sufficient thickness should 
be made on a board with a raised margin placed 
horizontally, on which the mould should be laid with 
the external face downwards ; a slight pressure with 
the hand will force the mould into the sand, which 
will be sufficiently strong to take the plaster, and 
which may be made of any thickness that is desired. 
The mould should be oiled, and the plaster poured in 
in the usual way. It is possible, under certain con- 
ditions, to obtain bronze castings in this manner. 

J. Hess. 


14, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
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NoTE To PuBLisHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressea 
‘* Antiquary, Holdenby, Northampton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 








